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A RAND MSNALLY 
PUBLICATION 


VIONTHLY 


RECOVERY 


Nine Encouraging 
Factors In Business 


Improved Realty Bond Values 


Practical Real Estate 
Management Plans 


Sales Effort A Stabilizer 


A Public Relations 
Idea For 1932 
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And after 25 years | 


Georgia Marble chosen again by the 
Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia | 


In the foreground the familiar Girard Trust, 
built a quarter of a century ago of Georgia 
Marble . . . just beyond, the new 30-story, 
all Georgia Marble, Girard Trust Company 
Building. The new building was completed 
and occupied November 2, 1931, less than 
one year after the marble contract was let. 
McKim, Mead & White are the architects : 
for both buildings, and United Engineers & 


Constructors, Inc., the builders of the one I 
just completed. 
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THE 
GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


TATE, GEORGIA 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND ATLANTA | 
' 





VER twenty-six years ago the officers of the Girard Trust 
Company and their architects, McKim, Mead & White 


agreed upon Georgia Marble as the best material for their bank 


CHICAGO DALLAS 


building . . . And in 1930 when the exterior material for their 
new 30-story building was under consideration the officers of the ? ia C) R € [ aN 
Girard Trust Company and their architects, McKim, Mead & 


White again agreed upon Georgia Marble as the best material . . . 


This helps to substantiate our contention, that the clients and M nN R B iF F 


architects who know the most about Georgia Marble are the ones 


most likely to prefer it. 








The Real Basis 


of Correspondent Service 


The prompt and accurate handling of 
detail is the real basis of correspondent 
service. Such service is impossible without 
a background of experience with every 


phase of correspondent banking. 


Central Hanover has proved satisfactory 
as the New York: correspondent of hun- 
dreds of the country’s leading banks. 
Many of these connections date back 


more than fifty years. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES IN LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN AND BUENOS AIRES 


“NO SECURITIES FOR SALE” 
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will confer a favor 


Money 
“, In every tongue 


Speaking for the prestige of your 
depositors—protecting their 
funds against theft or loss—sur- 
prising them with a spendability 
that is world-wide, American 
Express Travelers Cheques truly 
represent travel “money” that 
talks in every tongue. 


Practically wherever your cli- 
ents may travel, there are few 
more cheering sights than the 
uniformed representative who is 
the living symbol of the Helpful 
Hand of American Express Ser- 
vice. He and many others are 
stationed in distant lands to aid 





that talks ian 


travelers who carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques, now 
sold in the new, dollar size. 


Perhaps it is a rickshaw prob- 
lem? Visiting the pyramids... 
steamship, hotel, and rail reser- 
vations, passport problems... 
whatever it may be, he is ready 
to aid in making travel easy and 
comfortable. This valuable - per- 
sonal service is automatically as- 
sured to your. patrons on their 
trips abroad, the moment you 
sell them the small and conve- 
nient American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques. 


accepted the world over 


MERICAN EXPRESS 
J Yravelers# 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, 
wineraries, cruises and tours planned 
and booked to any partoftheworld by j 
the American Express Travel Service. 
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Wisconsin now bank 


at the First Wisconsin. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


OF MILWAUKEE Capital and Surplus 16 million dollars 


Unit of Wisconsin Bankshares Group 
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Investment Securities 





CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Bankers Say: 


Colorado 

“T enjoy reading Ranp M¢- 
NaLLYy’s BANKERS MONTHLY because 
the articles are written by respon- 
sible and sueeessful men and they 
vive a great deal of helpful knowl- 
edge on the conduct of suecessful 
banking. Suggestions are made for 
the handling of every department in 
the bank that so many times turn 
a present loss into a profit. I would 
miss the magazine very mueh.”’ 
C. H. Cheney, President, The First 
National Bank, Boulder. 


Ohio 

‘Your publication, THe BANKERS 
MONTHLY, is read by all of us at 
the bank each month. We obtain 


much valuable information there- 
from. 
“Often when some particular 


subject comes up, some one will re- 
mark ‘Maybe it will be in the next 
3ANKERS MONTHLY.’ 

‘*We feel that anything advertised 
it) ‘THe Bankers MONTHLY is 
worthy of eonsideration, and have 
often purchased supplies so adver- 
tised.”"-—O. H. Stallkamp, Assistant 
Cashier, — The Bank of 
Delphos. 


Peoples 


North Carolina 

‘*T have found your magazine in- 
structive and the ideas which | 
have obtained from reading it have 
been worth many times the subscrip- 
tion price. I have read a large 
majority of the articles which ap- 
peared in each issue since it has 
been coming to me and when my 
present subscription expires, you 
may forward a bill for renewal 
without further correspondence.’ ’— 
A. H. Sims, Cashier, The Citizens 
National Bank, Gastonia. 
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Missouri 

‘I am very much interested in 
the articles by Ben Young in THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY, as I think Ben 
is one of the most progressive young 
bankers that I have ever known, in 
fact I had the privilege of being a 
student in his elass entitled ‘Bank 
Control’ last year.”"—S. WM. Cooke 
Cashier, Columbia National Bank, 
Kansas City. 
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New York 

‘‘T am pleased to say that THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY goes home with 
me as soon as convenient after re- 
ceipt, and receives usually at least 
one night’s attention, sometimes 
more, a considerable portion of 
which is devoted to the advertising 
section.”"—E. E. Gruen, Vice Presi- 
dent & Treasurer, Marine Midland 
Group, Inc., Buffalo. 
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The January 1932 BLUE Book 
IS OUT cc 


It can’t be compared to any bank 


directory ever published before 


It records a period unlike any other in the history of 


| banking. Never before have six months wrought 


such changes. 


Its every page contains news—the latest available facts 


| and figures on the bank field —information 


demanded by every kind and size of bank. 

Never before—probably never again—will any edition 
be so indispensable to your bank. Get your 
copy while the limited edition lasts. We cannot 
provide service on any order received after 
April 5. 


The first copies of the January 1932 Blue Book are now 


in the mail. Use this coupon NOW. 





RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Send us one copy of the January 1932 Bankers Directory, carriage free. We 
will pay the $15 on receipt of invoice. 
0 ee a ea eee eee De ites ieee a en ee Officer 
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‘Besides, 


other bankers say...” 


UYING safe deposit locks is a long-time investment. 


Too bad you can’t install a few samples first, as a test. 
Lacking that, the experience of other bankers is interesting. 
The President of a National Bank writes: 


“Sargent & Greenleaf Secret Key Changing Locks 
on our safe deposit boxes have met with enthusi- 
astic approval on the part of our customers. We 
believe their installation will be productive of more 
business in our safety deposit department. We are 
very much pleased.” 


‘«‘Enthusiastic approval of customers”—‘“more business” — 
do you wonder that in choosing safe deposit locks bankers 
turn to Sargent & Greenleaf Secret Key Changing Locks? 





TIME LOCKS ® COMBINATION LOCKS ® SAFE DEPOSIT LOCKS 


Ga) SARGENT GREENLEAP 


NEW YORK ® ROCHESTER ® CHICAGO ® BOSTON 
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The Popularity of S & G 


Secret Key Changing 
Locks Rests on 3 Reasons 


HE renter chooses his box—selects 

a metal lined sealed key container 
—and with the aid of the Vault Man- 
ager his lock is set to his key. The 
Renter is the first to see or touch the 
keys since they left the factory. 


Renter Protection 


The keys (we recommend) bear no identi- 
fication. Even if lost, a key then reveals to 
the finder neither box number nor bank. 
When such loss is reported, the renter and 
vault manager together open box with rent- 
er's other key, reset lock to a new set of 
keys chosen by renter—and the lost key is 
valueless. 


Bank Protection 


By the fact that the renter himself selects 
the sealed keys for his own box, he is pro- 
foundly impressed with the integrity and 
safety of your safe deposit system. He signs 
lega! evidence that no one in your organiza- 
tion saw or touched the keys before he 
opened their container. 


Economy 


As soon as a safe deposit box is surrendered, 
it is immediately set to the bank's unrented 
box keys and is available at once for re- 
rental. The original renter’s keys are use- 
less. This method eliminates time loss in 
changing locks from door to door—expense 
of returning locks to factory for re-setting 
— complicated record systems. With his 
guard key and empty box key the vault 
manager can show any unrented box at any 
time. 





Keys are sealed in tamperproof, metal 


lined containers. 


Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Please send me without obligation further 
information on the S & G Secret Key Chang- 
ing Sealed Key Safe Deposit Lock. 


Name ...-T itle 


at 
Bank 


Addr 
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Term Loans With Liquidity 


HE accusation that banks have been too 

liquid is emphatically refuted by the facts. 
When the bank’s critics come to realize that 
the bank is merely the trusted agent of two 
men who do not trust each other, they will lack 
a basis for criticism. When the depositor 
wants the money he has entrusted to the agent, 
the borrower, to whom the agent has loaned 
the money, must be made to suffer, for the 
depositor must be paid. 

It is a fact now, however, that the necessity 
for liquidity that has existed is disappearing, 
for depositors have changed their minds about 
wanting their money. They are bringing in 
additional funds for their agent to put to 
work. 

It is difficult to deny your community needed 
financing. Still, we all feel that deposits should 
be kept more liquid than in the past. There 
is a way to serve the community and still keep 
deposits liquid. This deserves serious con- 
sideration now. 


T IS possible that the thought that a bank 
ought to be a department store of finance 
has led some of us astray. A bank which is 
organized to handle commercial business only, 
certainly cannot rightfully make of itself a 
department store of finance. It is not organ- 
ized to take care of long-time loans. It is not 
organized to operate with real estate as col- 
lateral. It is not organized to handle inter- 
mediate credits. 

However, this very organization can set up 
to serve as agent for all of the common 
types of credit. 

Operating on the basis of commercial loans 
only for its commercial deposits, this bank 
may sponsor or organize a subsidiary agri- 
cultural credit corporation and benefit from 
its operation. 

Thus, when a farmer requests money that 
is likely to be needed for one, two, or three 
years for operations in production which extend 
over that time, instead of the banker consider- 
ing this loan to be made with his commercial 
deposits, he will handle it in his subsidiary 
corporation and finance the farmer through 
the intermediate credit bank. 

In the same way, if the loan is a real estate 
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operation, it may well be handled to the benefit 
of the bank’s stockholders in a subsidiary 
building and loan association, or a joint stock 
land bank sponsored or owned by the stock- 
holders of the bank. 

Or the bank may handle mortgage loans as 
agent. Many have done this successfully. 
The loan is made only when a customer for 
the mortgage is known. In other words, there 
is an immediate turnover. The danger in this 
method lies only in over-enthusiasm that 
causes more loans to be made than can be sold. 

The idea of a waiting list of mortgage buyers 
may sound ridiculous to some right now, but 
the interest in real estate security is not 
entirely gone. In fact, it is gaining and may 
be expected to reach its former volume some 
time in the future. 


HESE suggestions are all in actual oper- 

tion in some banks. They are not theo- 
retical; they are not experiments. They work, 
and they work to the profit of the bank’s 
stockholders. 

Furthermore, and more important, they 
protect the bank against frozen assets. They 
prevent the loan officers from making long- 
time loans with short-time money. 

More bankers serve agricultural communi- 
ties than any other type of community. More 
bankers make their profits from farmers than 
from any other one class. It is important, 
therefore, to provide a setup that will enable 
the bank to completely serve farmer customers. 

In order to do this, facilities for handling 
either directly, or at least as agents, loans of 
all maturities should be provided, and these 
can all be provided with profit to the bank. 

With such a clear conception of the proper 
place of each type of loan, there will be less 
temptation to use the wrong type of funds 
for any one loan. 


URTHERMORE, there will be a very 

definite incentive to hang on to the profits 
possible in every loan offered. A bank that 
has no funds except commercial deposits must 
naturally turn down a two-year loan, or a 
real estate loan, or a farm loan of intermediate 
credit maturity. 
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| WANT #100 
Jo Buy FEED 


jne banker said “‘No. Why 
buy feed when you have surplus, 
of home-grown feeds?’’ The 
donnne fed his cows an _ unbalanced 
ration. Milk production slumped. Profits 
vanished. This banker didn’t know that 
proper protein supplements make home- 
grown feeds produce better results and 
pay bigger profits. He didn’t know that 
money loaned for feed buying can be a 
profitable investment—-even when the 
farmer has surplus home-grown feeds. 





Another banker said “Yes. But 
make sure you buy the right feed.” 
This farmer fed a ‘home mixture’ of 
farm feeds and Purina Cow Chow. He 
got milk with less feed—his cows paid 
a profit. This banker knew that invest- 
ing money in supplement feeds is like 
investing money in stocks and bonds. 
It isn’t the cost that counts—it’s the 
dividend. How much money is left 
for the farmer after all the bills are 
paid? 


Purina CHOWS are scientifically balanced supplements for home-grown feeds. 


They help any farmer lower his production costs. They are good investments 
for farmers—for bankers. A profitable program for every dairyman is outlined 
in “*The Complete Dairy Feeding Program,’’ a newly published booklet. May we 
send you acopy. Write, Purina Mills, 944 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Mo. 
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POLICY of strict adherence to 
sound banking principles has 
brought to this bank correspondents 
from every part of the country. They 
find here adequate facilities and 
competent counsel. 


The bank needing a Chicago corre- 
spondent will find an association that 
should prove pleasant and profitable. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


ESTABLISHED 1863 — CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
33 mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
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every community unit has a right to at least one of them 


More Signs Of Recovery 


An analysis of nine major situations shows that the attitude 
of the public is changing to one of determination. Confidence 
in banks is returning. You may help the revival of busi- 
ness in your community by passing the good news along. 


—" number of banks closed in 
recent months is shown on the 
accompanying chart. The sharp and 
continued decline is one of the most 
encouraging signs of recovery. 

The peak was reached during the 
last week of October when the special 
weekly service published by the 
Ranp M€Natty Bankers Dtrec- 
TORY reported the loss of 184 banks. 
There was a sharp decline following 
that during which the number fell 
to as low as 30 in the weekly report 
for December 3. Then the number 
increased again, with another high 
point shown in the report for Jan- 
uary 14 when 128 banks were re- 
ported closed. 

The sharp decline following that 
brought the figure steadily down 
until in the week of March 17, the 
report showed only 14 bank closings. 
During that same week, there were 
15 bank openings, so there was a net 
gain instead of a loss. This is the 
first time this has occurred since 
March 26, 1931. 

It probably is hardly necessary to 
diseuss the reasons for this change 
for the better, for we all know that 
sentiment among bank 
has greatly improved. 

This was given real impetus by the 
administration measures passed by 
Congress. The loans made by the 
National Credit Corporation, which 
was a voluntary. organization of 
banks, started public thought in the 
right direction. Then, the organiza- 
tion and the prompt action of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, an official government lending 
agency, made the depositors every- 


depositors 


Nine Reasons For 
Encou ragement 


1. A sharp and continued 
decline has occurred in bank 
closings. 


2. A market upturn has 
stimulated the demand for 
stocks and bonds. 


3. A significant increase in 
bank deposits is reported. 

4. Federal reserve reports 
show declining circulation. 

5. The operation of the 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has been prompt 
and effective. 

6. The federal reserve 
discount privileges have been 
broadened. 

7. There is an outlook for 
political calm. 

8. The campaign for new 
jobs was a success. 

9. The shipment of gold 


from India has established a 
100-year record. 


where understand that their banks 
could get cash when they needed it. 

The broadening of the federal 
reserve discount privileges as repre- 
sented by the passage of the Glass- 
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Steagall Bill helped along the better 
feeling, although actual operation 
under this bill will probably not 
get under way for some time. 

Following the idea of reconstruc- 
tion, the Citizens Reconstruction 
Organization conducted a-campaign 
against idle money. 

These activities and some others 
made most people realize that their 
money is safer in banks than in 
strong boxes and bank deposits 
began to inerease. 

Furthermore, the excess cireula- 
tion, which was described as ‘‘ hoard- 
ed money’, began to decrease. 

In looking over this list of influ- 
ences, it may occur to some that 
these remedial measures might have 
been put into effect much earlier, 
but it must be remembered that 
certain changes had to take place in 
our business thinking and business 
operation before such 
could become effective. 

It is quite generally agreed that 
these various forces were put to work 
at just about the right time, and 
that if they had been started earlier, 
their effect probably would not have 
been so immediate or so far reach- 
ing. 

During the first eleven weeks of 
the year, there was an inerease in 
bank openings 123% greater than in 
1930. This imeludes the organiza- 
tion of new banks, and the reopen- 
ing of closed banks. 

Those who forecast the future by 
an analysis of the fluctuations of 
the stock market, have had real en- 
ecouragement in reeent months. The 
upturn in bonds and stocks is con- 


measures 
























































sidered by them to be the forecast 
of higher levels in commodity prices. 


The inerease in bank deposits is 
important and encouraging only as 
an indication. The decline in bank 
deposits for the previous year was 
so heavy that it will be some months, 
perhaps, before the record is back 
to its former point. But the fact 
that the deposits have stopped de- 
creasing and have begun to inerease 
probably is an indication of a trend. 

Those engaged in the work of the 
Citizens Reeonstruction Organiza- 
tion checked their work in part by 
watching the decrease in the amount 
of currency in circulation. This de- 
crease began immediately after the 
announcement of this anti-hoarding 
program, and the week ending 
March 12, the principal week of the 
campaign, showed a decline of 39 
million dollars in circulation. 

In connection with this, it 
been learned from federal 
authorities that the excess circula- 
tion has been quite largely in the 
larger denominations of currency. 
The distribution of $5 bills, for ex- 
ample, has been practically normal. 
3ut the demand for larger 
denominations 


has 


reserve 


has in- 
creased to a point beyond 
any record. 

This increase is especial- 
lv noted in the demand 
for $500 and $1,000. bills. 


This leads many to sus- 
pect that there must be 
some persons who are 


hoarding large quantities 
of currency, possibly as 
much as $100,000 for one 
individual. 

The deputy governor of 
federal bank, 
a student of the situation, 
has stated that he hardly 
expects the return of this 
idle money in a spectaeu- 
lar way. He thinks it will 
return gradually 
rather long period. 


one reserve 





over a 


This conclusion is based 2 
upon the fact that 
who have withdrawn large 
quantities from the bank 
are reluctant to admit that 
they were wrong and hesi- 
tate to take it back to the 
bank for deposit. 

The promptness 
which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation —be- 
gan to operate after the 
final passage of the bill 


those 


with 
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creating it stands out as one of the 
most effective moves in the adminis- 
tration program. 

be well to make a eom- 
parison between the loan facilities 
of the Reconstruction Finanee Cor- 
poration and the federal reserve 
banks under the Glass-Steagall Bill. 


It may 


How Bill Differs 


first the 
Steagall Bill is a very broad meas- 
ure, which makes it impossible for 
the federal reserve banks to 6perate 
under it except by rulings of the 
Federal Board. The Bill 
grants additional discount privileges 


In the place, Glass- 


Reserve 


only in eases of emergency. It is 
not providing for a general widen- 
ing in the obligations that may be 
rediscounted from day to day. 

Looking at the matter broadly, it 
is easy to see that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation was or- 
ganized for the purpose of making 
loans on frozen or slow collateral. 

If your information shows that 
the collateral vou are offering is col- 
lectable but eannot be collected 
immediately, vou are likely to get 





the loan from the Corporation. 

On the other hand, the federal 
reserve banks must operate on the 
basis of liquidity and can handle 
obligations only when their liquidity 
is shown. 

The Corporation is operating for 
the purpose of making slow assets 
liquid, or, more correctly, for the 
purpose of turning slow assets into 
immediate cash. 

The loans made by this organiza- 
tion to railroads are having a 
beneficial effect by increasing em- 
ployment, and by strengthening the 
bond market. 

There has been an increased in- 
terest in railroad bonds since the 
publie knows that the railroads ean 
secure loans from this Corporation. 
New I. C. C. rulings and the railway 
wage reduction agreement 
favorable factors. 


are also 


The loans that the railroads ean 
make are, of course, enabling them 
to institute new work that otherwise 
might not have been possible. This 
ealls for materials and labor. 

A new idea as to borrowing policy 
may develop from 

measures. bankers 
have felt reluctant to re- 


these recent 


Some 
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The peak of bank closings was reached on October 29, 1931 and there has 
been a gradual! decline ever since, except for the second but lower peak in 
January 1932 (as shown by the solid line). The week of March 17, 1932, 
one more bank reopened (as shown by the dotted line) than was closed. 


discount or borrow because 
desire to show no 
borrowed money on the 
bank’s statement. 
One Federal 
Agent has suggested a way 
for the loeal banker to 
assure himself of the wis- 
dom of a 
policy. 


» , 
Reserve 


rediscounting 


“The bank should make 
the local community under- 
stand that it is stronger 
and ean the ecom- 
munity better because of 
its rediscount privileges. 
The very fact that the 
bank has the ability to 
draw money from other 
communities when needed 
is a compliment to the 
bank, and the fact that it 
uses these privileges is cer- 
tainly no discredit. 

“The federal 
banks have not been used 
as much as they should. 
They should, of course, be 
used for short periods at 
a time, that is, the individ- 
ual borrowing should be 
for short terms, but there 
should be no general feel- 


serve 





reserve 


(Continued on page 243) 
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Watch The Automotive Industry As 


A Barometer Of Recovery 


The quick response of other basic industries to trends in the 
automobile business is made clear by this banker. Local dealers 
are essential key units in this great industry and the develop- 
ment of their business should be watched by every banker. 


JAMES L. WALSH 


Executive Vice President, Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., Detroit 


| IS coming to be generally recog- 
nized that the automobile indus- 
try, in all its ramifications, is our 
largest single business enterprise. 
Most of us have a more or less hazy 
idea that the automobile industry is 
something of a ‘‘ barometer’’ of busi- 
ness activity, and a_ substantial 
factor in determining the degree 
of prosperity which prevails at any 
given time. However, it is doubtful 
whether the far-reaching effects of 
prosperity for the automobile indus- 
try—as measured in resulting pros- 
perity for other industries, and the 
individuals dependent thereon—is 
generally appreciated. If motor 
vehicle production is maintained— 
even at the average output of the 
seven years, 1925 to 1931 inclusive— 
it provides employment and earn- 
ings, either directly or indirectly for 
more than 10% of our population. 


Everyone Will Benefit By 


Automotive Prosperity 


Accordingly, the sales campaigns 
by automobile manufacturers have 
especial interest, by reason of their 
potential effect upon the entire busi- 
ness structure. Suecess reverts to 
the benefits of so many other in- 
dustries, and improves the economic 
status of such a large proportion of 
our population that it is almost 
literally correet to say that every 
American has some stake in the 
efforts of the automobile manufac- 
turer to push industry and trade 
over the dead centre. 

Their programs require expen- 
diture by them of large sums of 
money for purchases of labor and 
raw materials, a considerable pro- 
portion of which must be incurred 
before they can know whether or 
not the funds so expended will be 
returned to the automotive industry, 
in whole or in part, through the 
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Normally —The 
Automotive Industry 


Buys— 


10% of all cotton 
grown 
14% of all tin pro- 
duced 


15°; of all finished 
rolled steel 


15% of the total 
output of copper. 
17% of the alumi- 
num 

18% of the hard- 
wood lumber 

30% of all the 
nickel 

51% of all uphol- 
stery leather 

68% of all polished plate 
glass 

82% of the crude rubber 
180,000,000 board feet of 
softwood lumber 

35,400,000 yards of uphol- 
stering cloth 

13,500,000 yards of top and 
side curtain material 


11,750,000 gallons of paints 
and lacquers 


44,800,000 pounds of hair 
and padding 

45,000,000 gallons of anti- 
freeze solutions 
123,000,000 feet of brake 
lining 

495,000,000 gallons of lubri- 
cating oils 





purchase of its products. Fortu- 
nately, they build their plans on the 
soundest possible economie basis— 
namely, the enlight- 
ened self-interest of 
prospective purchasers. 
This year, in particu- 
lar, they are offering 
motor cars represent- 
ing lower dollar costs 
than the world has 
ever seen—and con- 
ceivably ever will see 
again. Even in their 
efforts to make us 
aware of the values 
being offered, they in- 
eur large expenditures 
for advertising, print- 
ing, lithographing, 
rental of exhibition 
space, and so on—ali 
gradually tending to 
inerease the exchange 
of goods and services, 
which alone can provide that excess 
of income over expense necessary to 
meet our increasing taxes, to carry 
existing indebtedness, and ultimate- 
ly to reduce the world’s present 
debt burden to bearable proportions. 


Too many of us think of our re- 
lationship with the automobile in- 
dustry entirely from the buying 
angle. We think of ourselves merely 
as car owners or prospective pur- 
chasers, when the plain facts of the 
matter are that a very large pro- 
portion of us are real partners on 
the selling side of the automobile 
industry. Bankers should keep in 
mind that every sale of an automo- 
bile is also a sale of a certain amount 
of financing, from which the banker 
derives a benefit. Every sale of an 
automobile is also a sale of two or 
three different kinds of insurance, 


(Continued on page 243) 
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Gloomy Faces Create Doubt 


A Smile Makes Confidence Return 


This is the interesting story of a metropolitan bank 
representative who helped stop a run in a New England 
bank. For obvious reasons, fictitious names are used. 


WAS sitting at my desk one 

morning, when a telephone eall 
came from the president of one of 
our correspondents. Ed Edson, the 
head of our banks and bankers de- 
partment, answered the call. I was 
near enough to overhear some of the 
conversation and I realized that it 
was from the Era Improvement 
Bank of Otville, one of the banks 
on which I ealled. 

The president, Silas Silver, was 
asking us to send a man to take 
charge of the eash. The whole foree, 
including the directors, was in a 
very bad state of mind, due to a 
slow run that was gradually seeping 
away large quantities of deposits, 
some withdrawals amounting to as 
much as $5,000. 

Ed Edson was saying that he did 
not know whether we had anyone 
who could do the job or not, when 
I reached over, jerked his coat tail 
and pointed to myself. 

He asked Silver to wait a minute, 
and turning to me, asked if I 
thought I could do 
the job. I told him 
I had never done 
such a thing, but that 
I knew the commun- 
ity and the bank and 
would like to try to 
do something for 
them. 


I went out to Ot- 
ville the next day 
and assumed charge 
of the eash. I eannot 
remember ever seeing 
so many gloomy faces 
as I met in the Era 
Improvement Bank 
that morning. Every 
officer and every em- 
ployee was looking 
down over his nose and 
apparently could 
think of nothing but 
the serious situation 
that was staring 
them in the face. 
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How A Cheerful 
Attitude Stopped 
A Run 


1. Customers were met at 
the teller’s window with a 
smile and a cheery word. 


2. If they asked for all 
their money, a short conver- 
sation usually resulted in 
their changing their minds. 


3. Officers and directors 
absorbed the cheerful atti- 
tude, and gloom gradually 
left the bank. 


4. Then fewer depositors 
asked for their money and 
new deposits began to come 
in. 





The smile and the reassuring attitude of the head teller caused doubting customers to change 
their minds and soon the money that had been withdrawn began to return. 


This attitude had seemingly gone 
so far that it was diffieult for any 
of them to change their minds. 

Of course, since I did not have 
all of the memories of midnight 
meetings ealled by the officers and 
directors, it was not difficult for me 
to be cheerful. 

I took my place at the head 
teller’s window and met the first 
customer with a smile and a cheery 
morning’’. The customer 
looked up at me in blank amaze- 
ment. He had expected to get his 
money, but he had not expected to 
be met with that attitude. 

I noticed that his request was for 
his entire balance. 

‘Are you leaving the city?”’ I 
inquired in a cheerful tone. 

‘*No,’’ he replied slowly. 

‘*Please don’t think I am inquisi- 
tive,’ I remarked with a_ smile, 
‘‘but when a person withdraws his 
entire balance, we naturally assume 
that he is moving away from town.”’ 

‘*Oh, that’s all right,’’ replied the 
customer. ‘‘|—I—am 
not moving away, 
but—well, I was told 
by some of my neigh- 
bors that I _ had 
better take my money 
out of the bank.”’ 

All of this time, I 
was counting out the 
money from a big 
stack of bills that I 
made sure the cus- 
tomer saw. Part of 
my plan was to dis- 
play plenty of money. 
We had $100,000 in 
cash at that time, and 
I had this piled con- 
spicuously in the 
tellers’ cages. 


‘*oood 


‘You really do not 
need the money for 
immediate use then ?”’ 
I questioned, - still 
counting money. 


(Continued on page 237) 
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Face These Economic Facts: 


And Adjustments Become Easier. 


This author makes economics anything but a ‘‘dreary science”. His review of the 
underlying facts of the present world situation will be helpful to every banker 
and his commercial borrowers. Here is a good article to pass on to customers. 


T HAS been said by one humorist 

that, if all the statisticians of the 
country were laid end to end, it 
would be a good thing. Certainly 
there are few fields in which over- 
production during the last few years 
seems to have been more rife than 
in the multiplication of intriguing 
but often misleading figures! We 
may take heart, however, in the 
knowledge that delving in statisties 
is not necessary for a general under- 
standing of the factors which have 
contributed to the present world de- 
pression. 

If we go directly to the funda- 
mentals of the problem, we must 
recognize that there are two distinet 
forees which have helped to bring 
about our present unhappiness. 
There is, in the first place, the long- 
(lemonstrated periodical character 
of what is known as the ‘“‘ business 
eyele’’—that is, the rhythmic swings 
from extreme prosperity to extreme 
depression, which seem to be _ in- 
herent in business as it is conducted 
today. 

In the second place, there is the 
world conflict, which broke upon us 
in 1914 and which, although nomi- 
nally brought to a close in 1918, is 
still with us in many of its results 
and manifestations. We simply do 
not know whether, if there had been 
no war involving most of the power- 
ful nations of the world, we might 
have escaped a business depression 
at just this time or not. We may be 
reasonably certain, however, that in 
any case the depression would not 
have been as prolonged or as severe 
as the one we are now experiencing. 


Unbalanced Production And 
Consumption 


As regards the forees causing 
prosperity to degenerate into depres- 
sion, which in turn is followed by 
revival and a new swing of pros- 
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LELAND REX ROBINSON 


“What Produces 
Peaks And Valleys?” 


1. The result of efforts to 
maintain prices at high levels 
has been a greatly increased 
capacity for output at costs, 
in some cases, which could 
not possibly be met by prices 
that would move the stores. 


2. Any unnatural price 
stimulant is sure, sooner or 
later, to result in a glut which 
cannot be moved in the 
channels of world distribu- 
tion at prices to compensate 
producers. 


3. The urge toward over- 
stimulated production in 
times of widespread pros- 
perity goes far beyond war 
materials, raw materials, and 
foodstuffs. 


4. Paralysis results when 
profits cease. 


5. Once the urge for profits 
oversteps the bounds of eco- 
nomic prudence, labor is dis- 
missed, plants are slowed 
down or closed, orders are 
curtailed and dividends cut. 


6. These processes are self- 
perpetuating and unless they 
are dramatically checked, the 
chill which follows spreads 
throughout the economic 
fibres. 


perity, we must begin by recogniz- 
ing that they are too complex and 
too closely interwoven to allow more 
than a very sketchy description. 
However, it requires no very acute 
observation to see developing during 
the years immediately preceding 
the present depression certain eco- 
nomie maladjustments popularly 
known as ‘‘over-production’’, or its 
obverse, ‘‘under-consumption’’. 


Over-Stimulation Of Production 
Disastrous 


The history of recent years affords 


many illustrations of over-stimu- 
lated production. This occurs in 
many basic commodities during 


peace, as well as war times. The 
reconditioning of technological 
establishments to speed up output of 
ships, munitions, and other needed 
war materials from 1914 to 1919, is 
a familiar story, if only because this 
forced mechanization, regardless of 
eost or other considerations, left its 
heritage of lopsided industrial devel- 
opment to plague us after the war. 

Such basic raw materials as cop- 
per and rubber have been produced 
in quantities exceeding the normal 
growth of fabricating demand. 
Agreements were attempted to con- 
trol prices at such levels that even 
inefficient producers were encour- 
aged to extend plant and equip- 
ment. As a matter of fact, only the 
strictest limitation of production 
eould give the price-fixing efforts 
any permanent validity. The result 
has been a greatly increased output 
—or what is more important, a 
greatly increased capacity for out- 
put—at costs, on the part of many 
so-called ‘‘marginal’’ producers, 
which could not possibly be met by 
prices that would move the accumu- 
lated stores. 

In the case of nitrates and silks— 
both commodities of paramount im- 
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portance in the economies of certain 
countries—artificial products of the 
chemical industry have forced a com- 
petition well nigh disastrous to Chile 
and to Japan, which cannot be ex- 
pected in the short space of a few 
vears to readjust completely their 
commercial outlook. 

Again, we see this over-stimula- 
tion of production in many essential 
foodstuffs, such as sugar, coffee, and 
wheat, when pools, tariff protection, 
bounty schemes, valorization pro- 
crams (as in Brazil with its coffee), 
government loans, or purchasing at 
unwarranted price levels, and other 
artificial stimulants, encourage large 
output at high marginal costs. 
When the unnatural price conditions 
created by such expedients break 
down under the hard pressure of 
economic faets—as they usually do 
in course of time—there is found 
a glut which cannot possibly move 
in the channels of world distribution 


at prices which will compensate 
their producers. This has been 
abundantly illustrated by experi- 


ences of our Farm Board in recent 
months. 


Tendency Is To Outstrip 
Demand 


And what shall we say of such 
important commodities as cotton, 
coal, and petroleum, which may be 
produced over wide areas, and which 
are grown, mined or pumped, as the 
case may be, in ever more extended 
regions under the urge of national 
interests or private greed? The 
tendency is to outstrip demand be- 
cause public taste is changing, or 
industrial uses are being adapted 
to a new technology, or the opera- 
tion of antiquated and uncertain 
anti-trust acts prevents a rational 
control by voluntary agreement 
among business men. 

This urge toward over-stimulated 
production in times of wide-spread 
prosperity goes far beyond war 
materials, raw materials and food- 
stuffs. There are many varieties of 
manufactured goods in which stand- 
ardized prices, especially on pack- 
aged and trademarked products, or 
agreements among producers encour- 
age quantity output which exceeds 
requirements or gives an undue 
stimulus to certain branches of in- 
dustrial activity. 

Thus, even in normal times, there 
is found a temptation toward over- 
expansion of production facilities in 
many lines of enterprise. The main- 
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spring of business being the effort 
to make profits, and only inciden- 
tally goods needed by society, paraly- 
sis results when those profits are no 
longer to be had or when—as_ so 
often happens—the cannot 
even be sold at their costs of pro- 
duction. 


Profits 


2oods 


The Main Spring 
Of Business 

Such situations almost inevitably 
arise when rapidly mounting prices 
encourage large output by high-cost 
producers and the building up of 
additional plants or the opening of 
new mines, the very momentum of 
whose production carries over into 
the period of declining prices and 
depression. Once it becomes appar- 
ent that the urge for profits has 
over-stepped the bounds of 
nomie prudence, labor is dismissed, 
plants are slowed down or closed, 
orders for raw materials, fuel and 
transportation are curtailed, and 
dividends are even more reluctantly 
cut. These processes are self-per- 
petuating and unless they are 
dramatically checked in one way or 
another, the chill which follows the 
feverish activity of prosperity’s last 
stages spreads throughout the eco- 
nomie fibres. 

There is another catch-all term on 
everyone's tongue in times like 
these. I refer to ‘‘under-consump- 
tion’’, which is the counterpart of 
‘-over-production ’’, but which draws 
attention to another set of forces 
at work in overdoing prosperity, 
when we are blessed with it. Per- 
haps it would be clearer to refer to 
an over-stimulation of demand at 
certain times, which gives way to 
an appearance of under-consump- 
tion when the inevitable reckoning 
follows. 


eco- 


Three Agencies Accompany 
Industrial Prosperity 


There are three chief agencies at 
work here, and each of them seems 
a natural concomitant of industrial 
prosperity : 

1. There is the persistent adver- 
tising which centers more and more 
in luxuries, in goods in the process 
of graduation from the luxury to 
the necessity class, and in labor-sav- 
ing devices of all kinds. 

2. There is the amazing growth 
of installment buying, which has 
become the most efficient handmaid- 
en of high-powered advertising. 

3. And there is the fillip which 
stock speculation gives to consumer 


demand, when profits in security 
trading appear to be in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of money 
employed and the time that stocks 
of almost any kind are held. 

Occasionally, would-be economists 
learn more fromtheir wives than from 
tables of statistics or the reading of 
musty tomes. Mrs. Robinson regaled 
me, one evening in early 1929, with 
the story of her experiences in 
buying a vacuum cleaner. Strolling 
through the basement store of a 
large New York establishment, she 
was drawn over to the demonstra- 
tion booth of a leading make by 
the energetic young salesman who 
overwhelmed her with calculations 
of weekly savings in the help bill, 
which would more than make up 
the periodical installments required 
over a liberal term of months in 
completing payments. ‘‘ My habit,” 
Mrs. Robinson said, ‘‘is always to 
pay eash.’’ The salesman shook his 
head, looked doubtful for a moment, 
and then lightened with hope as he 
excused himself to ask the manager 
whether the cleaners could be sold 
that way! 


Depression Engenders 


Revival 


As the result of the foregoing and 
other factors, we are at present 
engulfed in a sea of depression in 
some ways as severe as any in the 
world’s history. But we may have 
entire confidence that a wholesome 
spirit of economy, the spur to 
greater efficiency, the lower costs of 
raw materials and fabrication, co- 
operation between employers and 
labor in necessary wage reductions, 
and the reasonable prices of most 
kinds of commodities have set in 
motion healing processes in the eco- 
nomie organism. ; 

In due course, we know that de- 
mand will revive with the result 
that business men, anticipating high- 
er profits, will increase their outlays 
and expand their activities. When 
increasing consumers’ demand for 
retail products carries its impulse 
through the raw materials and basic 
industries, a new cycle of prosperity 
will be ushered in. 

Unless a wiser and more central- 
ized business leadership is to be had 
in the future, however, another 
period of reckoning will eventually 
come. After a while, inefficiency will 
set in again, interest costs will rise, 
rents and wages increase, productive 
capacity will outstrip effective de- 
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Stern Truths 
Regarding War Debts 


1. Credits, both long-term and 
short-term, only defer the time 
when services and goods will be 
paid for with services and goods, 
but the process is not essentially 
changed by the introduction of 
credits. 

2. The unequal exchange of 
services and goods between nations 
requires the shipment of gold to 
meet net indebtedness not other- 
wise covered. 

3. An intense tariff rivalry ac- 
companying the forced develop- 
ment of indigenous industries and 
the search for national self-suffici- 
ency, have thrown effective barri- 
ers in the way of paying the war 
debts in the only form in which 





they can be paid—goods and 
services. l 

come a maldistribution of the world’s monetary 
mand, and intensified competition ture, with the far-flung effects 
will cut prospective profits. which these maladjustments must 


When at last a new buyers’ strike 
develops, as the result of a surfeit 
of goods, or because prices are com- 
paratively high, business men will 
decrease their new commitments, 
shrinking profits will discourage 
incentive, and the downward move- 
ment of the business eyele will com- 
mence all over again. In fact, we 
do not need the revolutionary 
theories of Karl Marx, or the in- 
genious attempts to connect the so- 
called business cycles with sun spots, 
or the transit of Venus (as 
economist recently suggested), to 
see at work in the body economic 
those processes leading to a swing 
from one extreme to another. 

All this is merely another way 
of saying that the more complicated 
the machinery is, by means of which 
in these modern days we produce 
and exchange the goods and services 
making up the amenities of life, the 
greater are the possibilities of mal- 
adjustment in one or another part 
of the business and financial strue- 


one 
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From over-expansion of industries, both extractive and manufacturing, among other causes, has 


gold which seems to be the principal cause, 


although in reality it has been the principal result, of the present situation. 


necessarily have in the entire social 
fabric. Modern economic and finan- 
cial society is a complex machine 
doing the work of a living organism. 
It is subject to strains of both an 
organic and a mechanical character. 


Primitive V's. Modern 
Economy 


In a_ primitive economy, the 
ability of men to work does not 
depend upon such factors as general 
confidence, falling or rising prices, 
availability or otherwise of credit, 
or the complicated machinery of 
credit and exchange. 

Where there are forests in which 
to hunt, streams in which to fish, 
and soil to till, the curse of Adam 
is worked off by the sweat of one’s 
brow. On the other hand, we must 
recognize that in a complicated in- 
dustrial society having a high gen- 
eral standard of living. the extremes 
of readjustment from the plateaus 
of prosperity to the valleys of de- 
pression can be very wide indeed, 


and the measure of this span is in 
general the difference between the 
absolute irreducible minimum and 
the luxuries and semi-luxuries to 
which the population has become 
accustomed. 

Primitive economy is like a tool; 
highly industrial economy is like a 
machine. The tool is more readily 
adjustable than the machine. 

Contrast the intensity of our 
present economic problems in indus- 
trial England and half-rural France ; 
in our own densely populated East 
and our more slowly moving South; 
in Czarist Russia and Soviet Rus- 
the Japan of intensified 
competition (with its aeute depen- 
dence upon foreign markets) and 
disorganized agricultural Chinagand 
at once it becomes evident that busi- 
ness depressions, as we know them, 
are a result of industrialization and 
the commerce upon which it rests 
and, other things being equal, are 
more pronounced where the benefits 
of standardized production have 
Leen in general most widely diffused. 


sla; in 


(Continued on page 238) 
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This Form Of Statement Insures The Confidence Of Depositors 


It was published as a double-page newspaper advertisement by The First National Bank of Englewood, Chicago. It shows the bank’s condition as of December 


31, 1931. 


ASSETS 


Short Term Municipal Bonds 





Year of 

Description Maturity 
City of Adrian, Mich. 1932-33 
Akron City School District, 1932 
City of Ann Arbor, Mich 1934 
Union School Dist. No. 1 it, Wis 1934 
County of Berrien, Mich. 1932 
County of Brown, Wis. 1934 
City of Canton, Ohio. 1934 
City of Cleveland, Ohio 1933-34 
City of Columbus, Ohio 1934 
County of Cuyahoga, Ohio 1933 
County of Dane, Wis. 1933 
City of Dayton, Ohio 1934 
City of Decatur, I}. 1932-33-34 
Elmhurst, Il., Park Dist 1933 
County of Erie, Ohio 1932-34 
City of Flint, Mich., School Dist. 1934 
City of Galesburg, Il. 1934 
City of Grand Rapids, Mich. 1934 
City of Green Bay, Wis. 1934 
City of Hamilton, Ohio 1933-34 


State of Illinois 1932-34 
City of Jackson, Mich. 


1934 
Kalamazoo, Mich., School Dist. 1932 
City of Kenosha, Wis. 1933-34 
County of Kent, Mich. 1934 


City of Lansing, Mich. 193: 








-34 
LaSalle, Ill., School Dist. No. 122 1932-33-34 
City of Lorain, Ohio... 1932-34 
County of Lucas, Ohio 1932 
County of Mahoning, Ohio. 1¢ 
City of Marion, Ohio 1¢ 33 
Marion City, Ohio, School District 1934 
State of Michigan... 1934 
City of Moline, Il... 1932 
Montgomery County, Ohio 1934 
Newark City, Ohio, School District 1933 
Greater Peoria, lll., Sanitary District 1932 
City of Racine, Wis. 1932 
Racine County, Wis. ; 1933-34 
County of Ramsey, Minn. 1933 
County of Richland, Ohio... 1932 
Sanitary District of Rockford, Il 1934 
City of Saginaw, Mich., School Dist. 1934 
County of Saginaw, Mich. 1934 
County of St. Clair, Mich 1932 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 1934 
School Dist. No. 40, Moline, Il. 1933 
City of Springfield, Ohio 1933-34 
County of Stark, Ohio 1934 
City of Syracuse, N. Y. 1932 
City of ‘Toledo, Ohio 1932 
County of Trumbull, Ohio 1933-34 
County of Walworth, Wis. 1934 
City of Waterbury, Conn. 1934 
City of Wichita, Kans. 1934 
City of Zanesville, Ohio 1932 


Short Term Railroad Equipment Notes 


Atlantic Coast Line Ry. ..1933 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 1932-33-34 
Big Four R. R. 1932-33-34 





Canadian National Ry. 1932-33-34 
Canadian Pacific Ry. : 1934 
Chesapeake & Ohio KR. R 1932-33-34 
Chicago & North Western R. R. 1934 
Illinois Central R. R. 1932-33-3 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. 1933- 
Michigan Central R. R. 1 
Norfolk & Western R. R. 1932-33-% 
Pacific Fruit Express 193: 
Pennsylvania R. R. .1932-33-% 
Southern Pacific Co. 1932-33-: 








Union Pacific R. R. 1933 
Short Term Public Utility Bonds 
Detroit Edison Electric Co. 1933 
Edison Elec. Ill. Co. of Boston 1933 
Home Long Distance Tel. Co 1932 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co 1932 
Northwestern Te legraph Co. 1934 
Rochester Telephone Co. 1933 
San Francisco Gas & Electric Co. 1933 
Union Electric Light & Power Co 1932 
Western Telephone & Telegraph Co. 1932 


Short Term Industrial Bonds 


Corn Products Refining Co. 1934 
H. C. Frick Coke Co. 1932 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co 1933 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 1933-34 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. 1934 
Railway Express Agency 1932-33-34 
Standard Oil Co., N. Y: 1932-33-34 
Short Term Railroad Bonds 
oston & Albany RK. R.... 1933 
“hicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh R. R 1932 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry. 1933 
Short Term Canadian Bonds 
Electrical Development Co., Ontario, Canada 19% 33 


Dominion of Canada, Treasury Notes 


Province of Ontario, Canada 
LIABILITIES | 
Capital . 2. 2 2 2 2 


Surplus. . aoe ie) ee eee ee ae a oe 
U ndivided Profits ea ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
TE 6 6. 6. @ ow we 6 cee ee ce 
Discount Interest Collected, Not Earned. . . .... 
Deposits. . . Be ik eh ae EOS ae eo aie ee ee 


Total Liabilities . ro el Ce ee ae oe ee ee ee ee 
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Par Value 


10,000.00 
23,000.00 
11,000.00 
5,000.00 
12,000.00 
2,000.00 
8,000.00 
20,000.00 
15,000.00 
5,000.00 
15,000.00 
13,000.00 
25,000.00 
5,000.00 
9,500.00 
25,000.00 
7,000.00 
25,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
70,000.00 
26,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
15,000.00 
20,000.00 
6,000.00 
8,000.00 
16,000.00 
7,000.00 


15,000.00 
10,000.00 

8,500.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
17,000.00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 
13,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 
13,000.00 


Carried on 
Books at 
10,000.00 
23,000.00 
11,000.00 

5,000.00 
12,000.00 
2,000.00 
8,000.00 
19,974.08 
15,000.00 
4,931.64 
14,645.99 
13,000.00 
24,828.00 
5,000.00 
9,500.00 
25,000.00 
7,000.00 
25,000.00 
5,000.00 
10,000.00 
69,564.60 
26,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
15,000.00 
20,000.00 
6,000.00 
8,000.00 
16,000.00 
é 7.000.00 


10,000.00 
25,000.00 
24:920.00 
25,000.00 

5,000.00 
15,000.00 
10,000.00 
18,500.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
17,000.00 
10,000.00 
19,964.92 
13,000.00 
20,000.00 
20,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 
13,000.00 





838,000.00 


20,000.00 
72,000.00 
41,000.00 
50,000.00 
77,000.00 
105,000.00 
5,000.00 
70,000.00 
70,000.00 
5,000.00 
6. 000.00 
5,000.00 
,000.00 
>,000.00 
15 »,000.00 


809,000.00 


nee one 


50,000.00 
100,000.00 
50,000.00 
25,000.00 
10,000.00 
27,000.00 
50,000.00 
25,000.00 
24, 000.00 


361 000. 00 


40,000.00 
80,000.00 
50,000.00 
90,000.00 

5,000.00 
63,000.00 
41,000.00 


369,000.00 


8,000.00 
12,000.00 
100,000.00 


836,679.96 


20,360.38 
71,64: 
41,000.00 
49,476.27 
.111.54 
105,670.89 
4,993.91 
70,954.99 
70,779.90 
5, 000. 00 











812, 589.08 


50,000.00 
98,862.50 
49,937.50 
24,542.78 
10,000.00 
26,880.00 
49,505.63 
25,000.00 
24,000.00 





358,728.41 


40,000.00 
80,000.00 
49,962.50 
89,940.00 

5,000.00 
63,000.00 
41,000.00 


368,902.50 


8,000.00 
12,000.00 
99,543.36 





1 20 000. 00 


50,000.00 
100,000.00 
50,000.00 


200,000.00 


119,543.36 
50,000.00 
99,816.83 
50,000.00 


199,816.83 


- -$ 200,000.00 
- «+ 600,000.00 
° % 148,557.03 
a 40,000.00 
a 385.38 
- + 5,546,408.81 


- « $6,535,351.22 





A check of the type and maturity of your own assets against this list may be he!pful. 


Cash and U. S. Government Bonds 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


Fourth ‘Liberty Loan Bonds Carried 


$2,296.910.46 


713,521.68 
$3,010,432.14 


First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 








Year of 
Address Maturity Amount 

1407-9 E. 68th St. 1934 15,000.00 
6414 Harvard Ave 1933 4,000.00 
S. W. cor. 64th & Harvard Ave. 1932 60,000.00 
6048-50 South Park Ave. . . 1932-33 16,000.00 
8145 Justine St. 1934 3,000.00 
5756 Sangamon St. 1933 18,000.00 
226 Englewood Ave. 1933 2,500.00 
6732-34 Perry Ave. 1934 6,000.00 
7942 Hermitage Ave. 1934 8,000.00 
6034 8S. Rockwell St. 1934 4,000.00 
3329 W. 6: 3d Pl. 1933 1,800.00 
6832-34 Cornell Ave. 1935 19,000.00 
11814 8. Hale Ave. 1933 6,000.00 
11818 S. Hale Ave. 193% 6,000.00 
340-42 W. 65th St. 1 8,000.00 
N. W. cor. 64th and Yale Ave... 1933 5,500.00 
7358 Wabash Ave. 1933 4,500.00 
7421 Stewart Ave.. 1 5,000.00 
434-40 Normal Parkway 1932-4 22,000.00 
po S. La Salle St. 1933 2,400.00 
38 W. 100th St... 1932-34 3,000.00 
10629 Hamilton Ave. 1933 7,500.00 
243 W. 59th St.... 1934 2,500.00 
7020 Indiana Ave. . 1932-33-34 4,000.00 

2233 W. Marquette Rd. 
1932-—33-34-35 7,500.00 


1438-40 E. Marquette R« 
7420 Lafayette Ave. 
6825 Indiana Ave. 
240 W. 6ist PI. 
7958 Kenwood Ave. 
6419 Campbell Ave. 
6456-58 Normal Blvd 
7038 Vernon Ave. 
314 E. 69th PI.. 
531 W. 60th St... . 
6544 8S. Francisco Ave. 
N. E. cor. Normal Blvd. 
and Normal Parkway 
1426-28 E. 68th St. 
6606 Woodlawn Ave. 
6430-32 Yale Ave. 
1529 W. 104th St... 
6509 8S. Richmond St. 
6242 Eberhart Ave. 
6748-50 Oglesby Ave. 
8419 Ada St. 
6442 Kenwood Ave. 


6018-20 South Park Ave. 


6422-24 Kimbark Ave 
6140 Rhodes Ave. 


rad 1934 10,000.00 


1935 .500.00 

1934 7,000.00 

1934 2,000.00 

1933 4,500.00 

1934 5,000.00 

1933 5,000.00 
1933 
1934 
1933 
1933 

1932 30,000.00 

1933 20,000.00 

10,000.00 

13,000.00 

3,500.00 

3,000.00 

5,500.00 


25,000.00 
4,000.00 
8,500.00 

20,000.00 

25,000.00 
9,000.00 





1932-33 


8. W. cor. 66th and Laflin 

Sts.... 1933-34-35 19,000.00 
6121 Vernon Ave. 1933 7500.00 
415 W. 61st PI. 1933 3,000.00 
6624 Stewart Ave... .1934 3,500.00 


Customers’ Unsecured 
Loans on Our Books 
Less Than 1 Year 


Amount Maturity 
150.00... 1/2/32 
3,000.00 1/4/32 
200.00 . 1/4/32 
5,500.00 . 1/11/32 
600.00 . 1/13/32 
100.00 . 1/14/32 
1,500.00 1/18/32 
100.00... 1/18/32 
16,500.00... 1/29/32 
150.00 . 2/1/32 
200.00... . 2/3/32 
200.00... . 2/8/32 
200.00 . 3/4/32 
15,000.00..... Demand 
10,000.00. . Demand 
5,000.00. . Demand 
5,000.00 . Demand 
10,000.00 Demand 
10,000.00..... Demand 
5,000.00. . Demand 
1,655.00 Demand 


90 ,055. 00 


Customers’ Unsecured 
Loans on Our Books 
More Than I Year 


Amount Maturity 
ae 1/2/32 
155.00...... 1/11/32 
55.00.... 1/18/32 
175.00... . 1/27/32 
1,700.00 1/29/32 
630.00 1/30/32 
190.00 3/19/32 
25.00 3/21/32 
1,000.00 Demand 
100.00 . Demand 
300.00 Demand 
2,900.00 Demand 


7,330.00 





521,200 00 
Loans Secured by 
Liberty Bonds with 
10°, Margin 





Amount Maturity 

268.44 1/6/32 
1,000.00 1/27/32 
9,000.00 1/29/32 

85.00 29/32 
9,000.00 32 
9,000.00 32 





28,353.44 
Customers’ Loans 
Secured by Listed 


Collateral with 50°; 
Margin or More 


Amount Maturity 
100.00 12/26/31 
500.00 1/2/32 
699.44... 1/4/32 

1 ‘000. 00 1/4/32 
600.00 1/6/32 
175.00 1/8/32 

1,000.00 1/18/32 

1,500.00 2/1/32 
350.00 . 2/1/32 
595.82. . 2/5/32 

10,000.00 2/15/32 
500.00 2/19/32 

4,000.00 3/8/32 


21,020.26 


Customers’ Loans 
Secured by Listed 
Collateral with Margin 
of Less Than 50° 
Amount Maturity 
2,000.00... . 1/22/32 


Customers’ Loans 
Secured by Our Own 
Real Estate Bonds 


Amount Maturity 
1,600.00 12/30/31 


Other Assets 


Bank Building... . 
Interest Earned, Not Col 
Stock in Federal Reserve 


69,000.00 
lected 53,819.74 
Bank of Chicago 24,000.00 


Stock in First National of en 


Safe Deposit Co.. 


Customers’ Over Drafts...... 


Total Assets ... $6, 


THE BANKERS 


10,000.00 
280.50 


157,100.24 


1.22 
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is Bank Avoids Losses 
With Right Policies Rigidly Enforced - 


INCE the publishing of our first 

detailed statement, slightly over 
a year ago, we have received several 
hundred complimentary letters from 
all parts of the country, along with 
a number of inquiries as to how we 
can maintain a position 100% liquid 
and at the same time make money. 

Of eourse, the answer is, **Our 
losses are few and far between.”’ 

In the 20 vears I have been with 
the bank, I recall charging off but 
one customer loan. 

On the commercial paper account. 
our last loss oceurred back in 1923 
and was of a nominal amount in 
proportion to the total carried. 

On our real estate loans, we have 
yet to experience the first fore- 
closure. 

The old saying, ‘‘You get what 
you pay for,’’ applies as nearly to 
the investing of bank funds as any 
thing | know. We have always pre- 
ferred the low-yielding, short-term, 
high-grade investment to the so- 
called almost-as-good class, bearing 
a more attractive yield. ‘There is 
always a quick market for these 
short-term, triple-A bonds. The in- 
vestments that we list are composed 
of the best offered and, as can be 
seen from our statement on the op- 
posite page, the longest maturity is 


1934. 


Policy Stood Test Of 
Recent Months 


Reeent months have given our 
policy the most severe test it has 
ever had. Not so many weeks ago, I 
called in a representative of one of 
the prominent brokerage houses in 
this city and asked him to make a 
thorough check of our list, quoting 
a price which his house would give 
were we to sell. His findings showed 
a depreciation in the neighborhood 
of $150,000, on a bond aceount of 
$3,400,000. Were we to take advan- 
tage of his offer, we would have not 
only cash enough on hand to pay off 
every depositor, but, after scrapping 
the bank building, fixtures, and so 
on, there would be considerably 
better than $300 a share to be 
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JOHN M. NICHOLS 


President, First National Bank of Englewood, Chicago, Ill. 
. > 


Policies That Prevent 
Loss 


On Investments 


1. Buy for safety always. 


2. Make profits by avoid- 
ing losses and not from high 
yields. 


3. Buy only short-term 
bonds—those maturing in 
from one to three vears. 


4. Keep the depositor in 
mind rather than the stock- 
holders, when selecting 
bonds. 


On Loans 


1. Every loan must be 
made on the basis of safety 
to the depositor rather than 
on the basis of service to 
the borrower. 


2. Each borrower must 
prove that the bank 
is not taking the 
slightest degree of 
chance on the loan 
he is asking for. 

3. The bank 
must know that the 
money is to be used 
in a legitimate 
transaction. 

4. No fast-talk- 
ing, get-rich-quick 
type of man is en- 
titled to a loan. 


paid to each of the stockholders. 

Our duty, as we see it, has always 
been on the side of the depositor 
rather than of the borrower. I con- 





tend that a bank ‘‘Owes’’ absolute- 
ly nothing to the borrowing public. 
This idea of a bank’s duty to the 
community has been badly misin- 
terpreted in the last few years, as 
evidenced by the unprecedented 
number of bank failures. 


Must Be Sure Of Borrower's 
Ability To Pay 


If a borrower expects to get his 
hands on our money, he will have 
to convince us beyond a question 
of a doubt that we are not taking 
the slightest degree of chance. We 
make a thorough investigation of 
each borrower's affairs in order to 
aseertain for ourselves whether or 
not there is sound value against 
whieh to base a line of erédit. Dur- 
ing normal times we are glad to 


make loans of this character to 
customers carrying compensating 
balances. 


The fast-talking, get-rich-quick 
type of borrower, who has little but 
an idea to offer as collateral, is 
responsible for the bulk of frozen 
assets today. He is the type who 
invariably plays up the  bank’s 
‘‘duty to its neighborhood’’ as a 
basis for his loan. It is my con- 
tention that a banker 
who has restricted credit 
and maintained a sound 
institution has done far 
more for the support of 
his neighborhood than 
the one who has bought 
his own reputation as ‘‘a 
good fellow’’ at the ex- 
pense of the depositors. 

There are few bankers 
who eannot distinguish 
between a good loan and 
a speculative one. The 
chief fault lies in that 
the loaning officer is 
usually a minority 
stockholder in his insti- 
tution and his position 
depends upon his ability to produce 
profits. Many times this leads him 
to take chances, against his better 


(Continued on page 236) 
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Our Town Studied Banking 


At A Convention For Depositors 


This cashier believes that customers as well as directors should 
understand banking policies. His customers were invited to a con- 
vention and basic banking principles were demonstrated to them. 


7E BANKERS study banking at 

various conventions, but when 

has there ever been a convention for 

bank depositors for the purpose of 
studying banking? 

Every time I leave a bankers’ con- 
vention, I have the feeling that I 
wish my depositors could have been 
there to learn what I learned. It 
has always seemed difficult to pass 
along the information. 

This year, however, we held a 
bank convention for depositors and 
prospective depositors. 

We secured two speakers from 
out of town who were invited to 
talk on the general subject of bank- 
ing. 

We told them to use simple 
language and to try to make our 
citizens feel that the bank belongs 
to them, and was, in effect, control- 
led by them. 

One of these men is a vice presi- 
dent of our city correspondent ; the 
other has been the field man for our 
state bankers association. 

We sent programs of the meeting 
to every one of our stockholders. 
The program included a number of 
entertainment features 
the addresses. 

We asked each stockholder to 
bring his friends and neighbors, ex- 
plaining to him that we wanted 
every one in the community present 
at this meeting, if possible. 


as well as 


Depositors Want To Know 
About Banking 


When the day arrived, we were 
not so sure that our plan was going 
to be a success. There was a heavy 
down-pour of rain at just about the 
time people were getting ready to 
come to the meeting. But they came. 
The hall was filled. Some could not 
find seats. 

What more can I say than this to 
prove that bank depositors are in- 
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J. W. MeGINNIS 


Cashier, Deerfield State Bank, Deerfield, Illinois 


Six Sentences Describe 
The Customers’ 
Convention 


1. Confidence must be 
based on knowledge. 


2. Customers were suffi- 
ciently eager for this knowl- 
edge to pack the town hall 
on a rainy night. 

3. They learned that 
directors are chosen once a 
year by the stockholders. 


4. They heard the 11 
directors subscribe to the 
oath they must take. 


5. They saw how much 
the bank is dependent upon 
its depositors in times of 
adversity. 


6. They realized that the 
loan officer must lend the 
community’s funds with 
extreme care. 


terested in learning about banking? 
They want to know everything 
about banking. Very few of them 
know anything at all, except that 
they deposit their money and write 
a check, when it is to be paid to 
some one else, or to themselves. 
Our speakers explained that the 
bank is actually not run by the 
cashier or the president, but is run 
by the directors. Our list of 67 
stockholders was read. Every one 
present thus learned who owned the 
bank. Our list of directors was read. 
The directors were brought to the 


platform. The people of the com- 
munity saw them. They are known 
to every one. 

The oath of office, which the 
directors take at the beginning of 
their official service, was clearly read 
so that every one in the audience 
knew what these men had promised 
to do. This demonstrated to them 
that the bank was indeed a commun- 
ity enterprise. They saw that it is 
owned by their friends and neigh- 
bors. They saw that it is managed 
by the leading men of the commun- 
itv. They saw that the cashier is 
operating only under instructions 
and direction from the board. 

They began to realize emphatic- 
ally that the cashier when he lends 
money is lending the community’s 
money; that he has none of his own 
to lend. 

As a result, it has been much 
easier to talk with loan applicants 
since that meeting, because they 
realize that, if I must refuse them 
the money they want, it is because 
[ am protecting their deposits and 
the deposits of their neighbors and 
friends. 

It is easier to explain to them 
now that, when a loan is refused, 
it means that there is something in 
the financial setup or the manage- 
ment plans of the applicant which 
needs correction to make him a safe 
borrower. 

They are eager now to learn what 
to do. They ask for advice. We do 
not need to force it on them. They 
take our advice now, whereas before 
they resented it. 

When I think back over this ex- 
perience, it seems a little difficult 
to make myself believe that one 
meeting such as this could have such 
a far-reaching and positive effect. 

We heartily recommend bank con- 
ventions for depositors. 
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These Plans Stop Withdrawals 


And Increase Deposits 


Dramatic methods have been successful in restoring 
the confidence necessary to prevent unwarranted with- 
drawals and increase deposits to a normal amount. 


HE industrial city of Aurora, 

some 50 miles to the west of Chi- 
eago, With a population of approx- 
imately 46,500, had been enjoying 
business without any turmoil—that 
is to say, without any more than 
other industrial centers lying near a 
metropolitan area. January brought 
trouble in the shape of banks closing 
in Elgin and Joliet, and that fact 
set some of the Aurora business men 
to thinking of what might happen 
to their city. 

The conclusion arrived at was that 
many of these closings might be 
averted, if in some way 
the depositors could be 


WILLIAM GEORGE 


President, Old Second National Bank, Aurora, Illinois 


to consider the plan. They counseled 
with each other from eight o'clock 
until three A. M., when it was finally 
agreed to close business houses of 
the city for five days. 

With the Mayor of the city in 
hearty accord, the presses of the 
leading daily newspaper were set at 
work bringing out an extra edition 
containing the 
tion calling upon all lines of business 
to desist for a period of five days, 
the only exceptions stores 
which sold food, restaurants, hotels 
and drug stores. By five o'clock 


Mayor's proclama- 


being 





reached and reasoned with 
in time. 

Just about that time the 
Mayor of Urbana, Ll. pro- 
claimed a moratorium in 
so far as business was con- 
cerned, after two of the 
city’s banks had _ been 
forced to close. The pur- 
pose of this moratorium 
was to close up places of 
business for five days, in 


order to release business 
men for duty in ealling 
upon citizens who held 


bank deposits, so that they 
might talk with them in 
their homes about future 
business conditions and to 
give citizens a chance to 
really visualize what their 
town looked like when its 
business was closed. 

A few of the leaders and 
thinkers in Aurora con- 
eluded that if that was a 
good plan to invoke after a 
bank had already closed, it 
would work to greater ad- 
vantage before the closing 
of a bank. Accordingly, 
there was a conference of 
some 50 business executives 
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Business men called at the homes of bank depositors and secured their pledges 
not to withdraw more than 10% of their deposits, and that only in case of 
necessity. This was to prevent any possibility of the banks having to close 
because of depleted deposits. 


next morning there was a copy of 
this ‘‘ Extra’’ upon every doorstep 
in the city. At ten o'clock, a mass 
meeting was held in the largest 
theatre, at which time the entire 
plan was given to the public. 
While the mass meeting was being 
held, officers and clerks of 
bank were busy making lists on 
cards of depositors, with the street 
addresses in 


every 


the city or location 
elsewhere in the county. Just as fast 
as these lists were completed they 
were sent to the Elks Club, where 
headquarters had been established, 
and the cards were handed 
to the volunteer workers. 
These workers were 
rapidly assembled through 
the cooperation of the civic 
organizations of the city 
with such speed that on 
the following 
every 


morning, 
street in Aurora 
had its team of two men 
interviewing people who 
had bank accounts. The 
message they carried was 
not for the cause of a bank 
or banks either in Aurora 
or elsewhere. They pre- 
sented the cause of the 
city and her people. The 
object was to sell the popu- 
lation on the solidarity of 
her citizenship in order to 
avoid disaster such as had 
visited other cities on ae- 
count of the absence of a 
community spirit. 
case, the 


In each 
depositor was 
asked to sign a pledge. of 
which the 
copy : 


following is a 


“Citizen’s Patriotic 
Pledge 
‘* Having confidence in the 
soundness of Aurora and 
its banks, in eonsideration 
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of the execution and delivery of 
contracts of similar effect by others, 
I. the undersigned. agree with such 
others and The First National Bank 
in Aurora, Aurora National 
Bank, UO Broadway Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, 0 Old Second National 
Bank and or Merchants National 
Bank, UO all of Aurora, [llinois, in 
whichever of the same I may have 
funds on deposit, that I will not 
withdraw any part of such funds 
now so on deposit unless withdrawal 
be necessary and in no event shall 
such bank be required to pay on my 
order in excess of 10% thereof in 
any one month until the present 
business emergency is ended. 

‘*T further agree to deposit in the 
bank carrying my _ account 
funds as I may have available for 
the purpose. 

. 1932 


such 


January... 
Witness 


On the Sunday that intervened 
during the period, every pastor in 
the city made a personal appeal. In 
addition, one of the citizens pre- 
sented the appeal of the committee. 

After the drive had ended, the 
pledges secured were returned to 
headquarters, and when an analysis 
was made, the management an- 
nounced that 98% of the depositors 
of Aurora had responded. 


Closed Stores Kept People 
At Home 


During these days it is stated 
upon excellent authority that the 
streets of Aurora were practically 
deserted. There was no reason to 
‘‘vo down-town’’. People remained 
at home. This made it easier for the 
workers to secure the pledges. 

Following the canvass, the places 
of business were opened, workers 
resumed their ordinary daily tasks, 
banks were doing business as usual. 
Deposits were much more in volume 
than withdrawals and, during the 
days that followed, deposits slowly 
increased. 

Remember that while in a great 
measure this was a movement in and 
by the citizens of Aurora, the ecan- 
vass was by no means confined to 
the city limits. Through the coopera- 
tion of the Milk Dealers Association 
and the Kane County Farm Bureau, 
the same appeal was made to the 
persons who resided out in the 
county, and the response was equally 
enthusiastic. 
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The Aurora Plan 


1. Business men called a 
meeting at which plans to 
prevent bank closings were 
presented. 


2. A five-day moratorium 
was proclaimed by the Mayor. 


3. A mass meeting was 
held at which workers were 
recruited to canvass the com- 
munity for pledges. 

4. Every depositor was 
called on to promise in writ- 
ing that he would not with- 
draw his funds from the 
banks. 


5. Headquarters for the 
campaign were established 
where a count of the pledges 
showed that 98% of depos- 
itors signed the pledge cards. 


The McHen ry 
County Plan 


1. All banks in the county 
cooperated in a promise to 
refuse withdrawals of money 
not needed by depositors. 


2. They agreed to refuse 
deposits of money withdrawn 
from other banks. 


3. They published an an- 
nouncement of this agree- 
ment and results were almost 
100%. 

= ss 


The leadership in this movement 
was outside the banks. John L. 
Alexander, Jr., connected with a 
lumber company, first heard of what 
had been attempted in Urbana and 
became interested. He ealled to- 
gether the leading business men. 
Mayor Conrad Bjorseth was sold on 
the idea, and being vested by the 
law with authority to close business 
houses, he acted promptly by procla- 
mation. The general director who 
had charge of the entire campaign 
was W. M. Willett, vice president 
and general manager of the Western 
United Gas & Electrie Co. 


The banks were called upon mere- 
ly for information. In no instanee 
was a banker or a bank clerk sent 
out on the campaign for pledges. It 
was essentially and purely a cam- 
paign for confidence in the commun- 
ity rather than for confidence in its 
banks. 

Meanwhile, bankers in counties 
that had no large cities had not 
been idle. In fact, before the Aurora 
plan had been placed in action, the 
Bankers Federation in Lawrence 
County, Ill. had given notice that 
‘*withdrawals of savings accounts or 
certificates of deposit’? would not be 
permitted, but that interest on such 
accounts would be paid as usual, 
while deposits made after that date 
would be subject to check as usual. 


What McHenry County Did 


This plan, with some slight modi- 
fications, has been in operation in 
MeHenry County since February 2. 

There are 18 banks there and all 
are subseribers to this ultimatum: 

‘By reason of prevailing busi 
ness conditions, locally, nationally 
and internationally, considerable un- 
rest and uneasiness exists among 
people everywhere, which may reach 
this county and cause unwarranted 
withdrawals from our banks. 

‘*The banks of MeHenry County 
are solvent, and the bankers of the 
county propose to keep them so. 

‘*To do this under present condi- 
tions drastic steps need be taken. 
Therefore, by joint action of every 
McHenry County Bank, further 
withdrawal of certificates of deposit, 
savings deposits and dormant check- 
ing deposits will not be permitted; 
this restriction to continue until the 
present emergency has passed. 

‘‘This measure has been adopted 
to insure the safety of all depositors, 
to protect the loyal depositors of 
our banks against the unjust fears 
of those who by continual with- 
drawals would undermine and weak- 
en the banks of this county. 

‘*All deposits made in any Me- 
Henry County bank on and after 
February 2, 1932, will be unrestrict- 
ed, subject to withdrawal in any 
manner as you need. Only deposits 
in the banks made prior to February 
2, 1932, are restricted. 

‘*None of the undersigned banks 
will accept for deposit any funds 
which have been withdrawn from 
any other bank in McHenry 
County.”’ 
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It is not the building itself, nor is it its location alone, but it is the management that makes bonds good. However, the publicity given to some 
of the buildings shown by their prominence in this night view of Chicago helps materially in getting and retaining tenants. . 


How Scientific Management Has 


Improved Realty Bond Values 


Here are examples of what is being accomplished with distressed prop- 
erty by applying adequate management. The experiences yield items 
that may be used in testing bonds when they are accepted as collateral. 


P. J. DAVIES 


Formerly Research Editor, National Association of Real Estate Boards 


N ‘(HE recent refinancing of a 

two-year old, million-dollar apart- 
ment structure in Chicago, follow- 
ing default of its bond the 
employment of a qualified property 
independent of 
connection with a bondholders’ com- 
mittee or receiver was made a part 
of the trust deed. As a matter of 
fact, provision for setting up such 
a management program was a valu- 
able factor in securing the 
financing. 

Within three and a half months 
under the new management, the fol- 
lowing improvements were reported : 


issue, 


management 


an\ 


new 
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The 197 apartments, which had 


been only 45% rented, were 80% 
rented. Shortly after this figure 
was brought up to 90%. 

The gross monthly income was 


raised from $6,000 to almost $10,000. 


Improvement In Management 


Current carrying charges were 


met and insurance costs were paid 
for a three-year period. 
the mortgage 


Interest on was 


paid, and payment was made on 
account of principal. 
A surplus of a few thousand 


dollars was aehieved, which, as it 


piled up, went to pay off the original 
bondholders. 

Experienced management was 
brought to a loop office building in 
the 
conditions in 


same city under receivership 
the late fall of the 
It was found that leases 
had been made for the building in 
which the cost of new partitioning 
required, new installations, and free 
rent, actually made the new tenant 
a loss rather than a gain. Within 
a month, changes in the leasing 
policy in operation, in contracts, and 
the like, had not only 
oecupaney but had eut 


past year. 


inereased 
eosts of 
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physical operation between 12% 
and 15% and inereased net returns 
at a rate of between $15,000 and 
$20,000 a vear. 

Methods used to bring about these 
results with buildings may 
be analyzed for what they show as 
to how property man- 
agement itself may be 
tested. Questions 
which had to be met 
are questions which 
must also be met for 
smaller structures and 
in smaller cities. 

In the case of the 
first building, accord- 
ing to Ross and 
Browne, Chicago prop- 
erty management 
specialists into whose 
hands it was placed, 
the following were 
some of the changes 
made to produce even- 
tual maximum net in- 
come: 


‘“siek”’ 


1. The ‘‘character’’ 
of the building was 


adjusted. Leases were 
put on a_month-to- 
month basis and the building was 
changed to a strietly hotel-apart- 
ment plan of operation. This was 
done both because the particular 
neighborhood indicated greater need 
of a hotel-plan building, and because 
changed economic conditions have 
brought about a greater general de- 
mand for month-to-month arrange- 
ments. 

2. The rental schedule was very 
carefully adjusted, not only with 
reference to competing buildings 
but as between more desirable and 
less desirable space within the build- 
ing itself, giving weight to the 
elements that have to do with actual 
living. 

3. An rental cam- 
paign confined to the neighborhood 
itself was put to work. This firm 
estimates less than 14 of 1% of 
apartment renters come from one 
section of the city to another. 


ageressive 


4. Service to tenants was in- 
creased. Expert elevator mainten- 
ance men were employed, under con- 
tract, to increase efficiency of the 
elevator service. The elevator is the 
outstanding indication of the mod- 
ernity of a building. Bell-boy service 
was installed. Maid service was in- 
creased. A more efficient personnel 
was employed. Working hours were 
made to count and, through adminis- 
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Seven Questions On 
Building Management 


1. Do tenants in the 
immediate vicinity of the 
building want a 
modern structure 
of this type? 

2. Is the rental 
schedule fairly 
adjusted among 
tenants and does 
it compare favor- 
ably with other 
buildings nearby? 


3. Will the im- 
mediate neigh- 
borhood supply 
enough tenants to 


keep the building 
well filled? 


4. Is the service 
provided of the 
type expected by 
the class of tenants the 
building caters to? 


5. Is provision made for 
economical but energetic 
maintenance? 


6. Can arrangements be 
made to purchase supplies 
at the lowest prices? 


7. Is the collection system 
well suited to prompt action? 


trative changes, the increased service 
Was given without increasing over- 
head. 

5. Maintenance’ was __ bettered. 
Broken bulbs and leaky faucets left 
unrepaired cost heavily in good will. 
In total, the necessary replacements, 
better maintenance, and new service 
inereased costs in this case not more 
than 5% to 8%. 

6. Large-scale, experienced pur- 
chasing brought economies in up- 
keep. On one account alone, that for 
furniture, a cut of $6,000 was se- 
cured for cash settlement. A rebate 
of several thousand dollars in insur- 
ance charges was secured through 
the familiarity of the firm’s insur- 
ance man with changing standards 


of underwriters and premium re- 
quirements. 

7. A change was made in the 
collection system. 

In the second instance, an office 
building given over to John R. 
Magill and Company, Chicago, for 
management, the problems presented 
were very different but the under- 
lying principles applied were essen- 
tially the same. They may be 
summed up this way: 

Sound management is the applica- 
tion of such methods as will give the 
building its maximum net earning 
power having in mind the whole e.- 
pectant life of the building. 

It is not a matter of skimming 
eream for one month or one year. 

Murray E. Randall of Omaha, at 
the most recent convention of the 
National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers, picked out 
the five major tests of management 
as these: 

1. Development and maintenance 
of the prestige of the building 

2. Establishment of adequate 
rental rates. 

3. Operating efficiency. 

4. Balance of leases. 

). Watch over credits and col- 
leetions. 

Mr. Randall gives this check as 
one used in his own organization to 
aid in judging whether a_prospec- 
tive tenant will be worth what he 
will cost: Add together all expenses 
of securing the lease—alterations 
that would be required in the build- 
ing, lease assumptions, any special 
agreements of any kind. If this 
total exceeds 10% of the revenue to 
be derived from the lease, the terms 
proposed go beyond the safety point 
for profit. The average cost is very 
considerably lower than this. 


More Than 2% Delinquencies? 
Then Improve Collections 


As to collections, this is Mr. 
Randall’s test: If rent  delin- 
quencies exceed 2%, the manager 
should be giving more thought to 
his collection practices. 

In such an abnormal market as 
has prevailed in many cities during 
the months just past, the problem 
of property management becomes 
not one of saving costs but of minim- 
izing losses. In such a situation, the 
adjustment of rental rates, especi- 
ally in the case of office and store 
space where leases commonly run 
for comparatively long periods, be- 


(Continued on page 240) 
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New York Joms London’ 


In Financing World. Trade 


Some have said that we are not ready to assume the 
responsibility for world trade finance held by London, 
but conditions seem to be forcing us into more of it. 


HE inereasing importance of 

New York as an international 
financial center may be based on five 
factors: The credit position of the 
United States, the normal growth of 
business, the strong position of the 
dollar, the temporary abandonment 
of gold as the base for the pound 
sterling, and the greater concentra- 
tion of British capital and brains on 
domestic rather than international 
problems. 

The profitableness of the English 
position in acting as banker for the 
world is evidenced in several figures. 
The Maemillan Report (Committee 
on Finance and Industry) stated 
that income from banking, insurance 
and other commissions and shipping 
freights amounted to about £195,- 
000,000 in 1929 and £160,000,000 in 
1930. These are substantial sums 
amounting to some $750,000,000 and 
$625,000,000 respectively (at the 
rate of $4.86 per pound). 


London Earned $300,000,000 In 
Commissions Annually 


Income from shipping is estimated 
at £130,000,000 and £105,000,000 
respectively. This would indicate 
that the income from banking, in- 
surance and other commissions 
amounted to about £65,000,000 and 
£55,000,000 respectively for 1929 
and 1930. This corresponds with 
recent estimates of about $300,000.- 
000 as the banking and other com- 
earned by the City of 
London during one year. Sir Josiah 
Stamp recently estimated that Great 
Britain draws from £50,000,000 to 
£60,000,000 annually from the rest 
of the world as the total for banking 
and other commissions for financing 
international transactions. 

With the growing importance of 
New York as a center for the finane- 
ing of international trade, exports, 
and commerce, the methods of opera- 


missions 
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WALTER N. DURST 


Steelman and Birkins, New York 


Why New York 
Is Developing In 
International Finance 


1. The United States is 
financing an increasingly 
important part of world 
commerce. 


2. The normal growth of 
business favors America 
because of our industrial 
genius and facilities. 


3. The American dollar 
maintains a strong position 
in world finance. 


4. England has been 
forced to abandon the gold 
standard for its pound 
sterling. 


5. England has, of late, 
required a greater concen- 
tration of British capital and 
brains on domestic rather 
than international problems. 


tion, constituents and other features 
of the London money and financing 
markets are subjects worthy of 
study. The New York market has 
not, in the past, and doubtless may 
not, in the future, copy the methods 
of London. However, the London 
money market is usually considered 
as the most fertile soil for study of 
international financial procedures. 
It is hoped, therefore, that this 
brief survey of the London financial 
markets may furnish indications of 
future possible developments in New 


York. 


The make-up of the London 
money market is that of unusual 
centralization, a centralization that 
may not be as easily achieved in 
New York. The Bank of England is 
the center of all, as it acts not only 
as the depositary of the Govern- 
ment’s funds but also holds a por- 
tion of the money of the other banks. 

W. F. Spalding in his ‘‘ London 
Money Market’’ described the mar- 
ket as follows: 

‘*It is not too much to say that the 
Bank of England is the axle on 
which the whole wheel of the money 
market’s business turns. The axle, 
however, is of very little use without 
the constituent parts of the wheel; 
each is reliant on the other for its 
strength. The hub of the wheel is 
represented by the joint stock 
banks; the spokes by the other 
banks of the country; the rim by 
the discount houses; and, to make 
the wheel complete, the boss may be 
taken to represent the bill brokers, 
stock brokers, and finance houses, 
the paint being left to indicate the 
publie, without which one imagines 
the market could not exist, much 
less the banks.”’ 


Rates Used By Bank Of England 


The strength and importance of 
the Bank of England in the London 
and international money markets 
arises from two main causes. First, 
a portion of the assets of the ‘‘Big 
Five’’ (the five large joint stock 
banks) are on deposit with the bank, 
and second, as the market rate of 
discount is always below the bank 
rate, any hardening of money rates 
forces bill brokers to borrow from 
the Bank of England. The second 
reason is the more important, as the 
cash reserves of the ‘‘ Big Five’’ re- 
main more or less constant. 

The ‘‘ Bank Rate’’ is the minimum 
charged by the Bank of England 
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+ 
for discounting approved bills of 
exchange with not 
days to run 


more than 15 
before maturity and 
also the rate at which advances on 
marketable securities will be made, 
for short periods, usually a week. 
The **Market Rate’ is the rate of 
interest at which joint stock banks, 
discount houses and the bill brokers 
will discount bills of exchange or 
lend money. The latter is the lower, 
as the larger resources of the ‘‘ Big 
Five’? and the other institutions 
enables them to do business at a 
lower rate. The ‘* Market Rate”’ is 
dependent on the rate of interest 
allowed on short deposits, and this 
rate is governed by the Bank of 
England rate. 

The Bank of England operates 
through the official bank rate, ‘‘ open- 
market’” transactions, technical de- 
vices to influence foreign exchanges 
and lastly personal influence. These 
operations are generally similar to 
those of our federal reserve banks 
although somewhat different in ex- 
ecution and sometimes in effect. 


The Joint Stock Banks 


The hub of the wheel is made of 
the joint stock banks. Of the ten 
London clearing banks, the ‘‘ Big 
Five’’ stand out because of their 
dominant position. This position has 
been achieved as the result of 
numerous mergers, especially during 
the war. These five are Midland, 
Lloyds, Barelays, Westminster and 
National Provincial. On 
June 30, 1931, deposits 
of the ‘‘Big Five’’— 
1,617.1 million pounds— 
amounted to 87.9% of the 
deposits of the London 
clearing banks and other 
small banks. The strength 
and dominant position of 
these five banks is also 
evident in the fact that 
they have no less than 
8,500 branches in the 
United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Rome, Genoa, 
West Indies, Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Canada and 
throughout Africa. Bar- 
clays and the Midland 
each have 2,100 branches 
and Barclays has 400 
branches in Africa, British West 
Indies, British Guinea and Gibraltar. 
The ‘‘Big Five’’ are also closely 
affiliated with the various banks in 
Seotland and Ireland. 

On June 30, 1931, about 6.6% of 
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total liabilities were represented by 


capital and reserves, a lower ratio 
than that of American banks. This 
accounts for the high rate of profit 
which English banks have been able 
to earn on their capital. 

Usually about 6% of resources of 
these banks are in cash, about 5% 
with the Bank of England, about 
2% on eall, 6% on short notice, 15% 
in bills, 16% in investments, and 
the balance (50%) in advances and 
loans. 

Deposits (about 88% of liabilities) 
are divided into current aeeounts, 
about 53%, 
about 47%. 


and deposit accounts, 


Investments are 
dated and 


mainly  short- 
long-dated bonds and 
stocks, largely British Government 
securities. Current accounts can be 
drawn on by check, the money being 
payable on demand, and interest is 
seldom allowed on these accounts. 
The money on e¢all consists entirely 
of loans to bill brokers and_ stock 
exchange firms on security of bills 
of exchange and securities. These 
are loans for a week or 10 days. A 
portion are for a shorter period and 


these furnish quickly — realizable 
assets. 

Bills discounted consist of two 
types—trade and treasury bills. 


Trade bills are purchased from cus- 
tomers and bill brokers and run for 
varying periods up to three months, 
and occasionally up to six. The ad- 
vances are generally of the same 
calibre as those of Ameri- 
can banks, with a goodly 
percentage collateralled 
by securities, real estate, 
and so on. 


Merchant Bankers 


The next constituent of 
the London money mar- 
ket is made up of mer- 
chant bankers. The joint 
stock banks have in- 
creased their interest in 
the acceptance of bills of 
exchange, but the major- 
ity of this business is 
done by merchant bank- 
ers, or, as they are some- 
times known, acceptance 
Small traders 
abroad, who were not 


houses. 


known outside their own cities, and 
who were experiencing difficulty in 
establishing their credit in dealing 
with other countries, prevailed on 
merchants of high standing to aecept 
their bills for a commission. The 


merchants obtained reliable informa- 
tion as to the position of the traders 
whose bills they were to accept. The 
arrangement started with the accept- 
ance by the London merchants of 
bills drawn by Englishmen on 
foreign traders but was extended to 
bills drawn by and on countries 
other than England. These bankers 
now concentrate on this type of 
business, but also keep current ac- 
counts and act as agents for foreign 
bankers. 

The amount of this acceptance 
business is evidenced by the fact 
that the Macmillan Committee 
stated that at the end of 1929, 
sterling bills accepted on foreign ae- 
count amounted to £176,000,000, at 
the end of 1930 to £161,000,000 and 
on Mareh 31, 1931 to £153,000,000. 
According to the same report, dollar 
bills accepted on foreign acount in 
the New York market amounted to 
£171,000,000 at the end of 1929 and 
£168,000,000 at the end of 1930. 
However, whereas the majority of 
the dollar bills are usually held by 
the federal reserve banks, the ac- 
ceptances in London are more gen- 
crally held by bankers, dealers, and 
so On. 

Among the interesting features 
of the London money market, and 
distinguishing it from other money 
markets, are the bill brokers. The 
London market is peculiar in 
having a separate group of firms 
who concentrate attention entirely 
on discounting bills of exchange. 

International trade is largely 
financed by bills of exchange drawn 
on banks or banking houses. The 
accepting house does not provide 
cash in respect to acceptances but 
must be ready to ‘‘take up’’ those 
outstanding, whether funds have 
been received or not. The function 
is to guarantee due payment of the 
bill so that it ean be discounted by 
banks or the discount market. For 
this guarantee, a charge of from 1% 
to 2% per annum is made, the 
charge varying with the credit of the 
customer and the character of the 


risk. 


London Seems To Be Financing 


World Trade 


The world-wide standing of the 
London accepting houses, along with 
the discounting facilities, has led to 
the use of sterling bills for interna- 
tional transactions in all parts of 
the world. 

Acceptance of a bill does not in- 
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volve immediate finaneing of trade 
in cash, but bills tend to be dis- 
counted in the market in which they 
This would indicate 
that the resources of London 


are accepted. 
were 
financing a large part of the world’s 
trade. But, the accepting houses and 
hold) substantial 
deposits of foreign money. On 
Mareh 31, 1931 it was stated that 
foreign deposits amounted to £146,- 
200,000 


joint stock banks 


sank of England, clearing 

Scottish 

sterling bills of the same date were 
36.800.000. 


banks and banks and 


market in London 


consists of three publie companies, 


The discount 


with combined capital. reserves and 
undivided profits of about £7,860.- 
000. These three companies are the 
Discount Co., National Dis- 
count Co. and Alexanders. 


Union 


There are also four private com- 
with a eapital of about 
£1.625,000, 17 private firms and 8 
running brokers (the latter act as 
intermediaries) with a capital of 
roughly £8,000,000. This capital is 
invested in securities which are used 


panies 


as a guarantee for loans granted by 
the banks and others. For the bulk 
of funds needed in discounting bills, 
the market relies on direct borrow- 
ing from the clearing and other 
banks, from accepting houses and 
others, and partly on deposits made 
by the publie, for which interest is 
paid at 14% to 44% above the rate 
paid on deposits by the banks. 

The three discount companies re- 
ported total assets of 30, 50 and 66 
million pounds at the end of 1930. 
From 81.3% to 88.8% of such assets 
were in bills discounted. Earnings 
in 1929 varied from .28% to 51% 
of total resources and in 1930 from 
40% to .67%. 

The bill brokers aet as 
men’. 


**middle- 
The banker prefers to deal 
through the bill broker, because he 
is a specialist. It is said that the 
London bill broker knows 
about the 


more 
bills, 
and the names appearing on them, 
than anyone. He must know the 
and financial means of 
drawers, acceptors, and endorsers of 
the bills. 

When a broker has arranged a 
purchase of bills, the holder of the 
acceptances transfers title by en- 
dersement. The joint stock banks or 
other discounters do not take bills 
without endorsement of the Indian, 
Colonial or bank 


various elasses of 


business 


Foreign branch 
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that is the seller. The 
Bank of England re- 
quires names of two 
British firms, one the 
acceptor domiciled in 
London. 

The entire market 
is thus in the nature 
of a wheel, as previ- 
ously mentioned The 
bill brokers operating 
narrow margin 
of profit and without 


large cash 


on a 


resources, 
must be the quick 
movers, and are im- 
mediately affected by 
changes in discount 
and money rates. Any 
tightening of money 
rates forces them into 
the Bank of England. 
[fthereisany pressure 
for money, the joint 
stock banks eall in 
money lent on eall or 
short notice and will 
not diseount bills. 

The possessors have 
no other alternative 
but to turn to the 
Bank of England and 


discount on their 
terms, discounting 
bills which have a 


short time to run or 
advance funds on 


vilt-edged securities. 
Their rates under 
such  eireumstanees 


are higher than pre- 
viously obtained in 
the open market. The 


loans and advances 
made by the joint 
stock banks consti- 
tute their secondary 
reserves or liquid 
assets. They lend 
over-night any sur- 


plus funds which they 
may have from day 
to day. This discount 
market is dependent 
for its 
the volume of 
funds but 


resources on 
such 
they are 
the most easily called 
as they are day loans. 
The entire market is 


thus wheels. within 
wheels, all inter-de- 
pendent, as was so 


aptly described in the 
quotation above. 





New York’s financial center must prepare to assume increased services 
in connection with international finance and trade relationships. 
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Banks Listed In Rand M€Nally Bankers Directory (Blue Book) 


A—$25,000,000 and over 


JANUARY, 1932 EDITION 


(Including only those listing deposits) 


Enumerated by States, classified by amount of deposits 


B—$5,000.000 to $25,000,000 


C—$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 
D—$500,000 to $1,000,000 






































State A B c D E F Total 
Alabama 1 4 25 28 49 142 249 
Alaska 4 5 2 3 14 
Arizona 3 13 5 6 7 34 
Arkansas 5 17 27 34 180 263 

California (Ex. Los A. 

& San Fr 2 5 96 78 85 52 328 
Los Angeles 5 1 1 3 1 1 12 
San Francisco 10 2 2 14 

California 17 18 99 81 86 53 354 
Colorado (Ex. Den. ae 3 26 24 57 105 215 
Denver + Fs = | 13 

Colorado 2 7 28 28 57 106 228 
Conn. (Ex. Bridgeport, 

Hartford & New 

Haven) 1 41 84 22 14 18 180 
Bridgeport I 5 5 11 
Hartford 3 7 4 1 1 16 
New Haven 2 7 3 2 | 15 

Connecticut 7 60 96 23 17 19 222 

Delaware 1 6 11 9 15 8 50 

Dist. of Columbia 2 ‘SR 19 6 1 39 

Florida 1 6 31 30 39 72 179 
Georgia (Ex. Atl.) I 4 23 31 51 226 336 
Atlanta 1 2 1 2 2 8 

Georgia 6 24 31 53 228 344 

Idaho 1 13 18 35 53 120 
Illinois (Ex. Chicago) 19 155 193 235 486 1088 
Chicago Sb “ss 42 20 10 7 108 - 

Illinois 6 42 197 213 245 493 1196 
Indiana (Ex. Indpls.) 14 101 103 143 = 321 682 
Indianapolis 3 3 5 4 5 3 23 

Indiana 3 17 106 107 148 324 705 

lowa 1 15 91 178 269 390 944 

Kansas 5 49 84 172 580 890 
Kentucky (Ex. Lou. z 2 56 8& 112 198 456 
Louisville 4 4 2 z 13 

Kentucky 6 60 90 112 200 469 
Louisiana (Ex. N. O. “ 7 27 30 56 70 190 
New Orleans 4 2 1 7 

Louisiana 4 9 28 30 56 70 197 
Maine (Ex. Port.) 18 60 22 8 2 110 
Portland 1 1 3 

Maine 19 61 22 8 2 113 
Maryland (Ex. Balt ‘ o 58 45 30 28 165 
Baltimore 6 13 12 2 33 

Maryland 6 17 70 45 32 28 198 
Mass. (Ex. Boston. 

Cambridge, Spring- 

field, Worcester) 4 112 176 35 10 8 345 
Boston 14 17 10 I | 43 
Cambridge I 6 1 I 9 
Springfield 2 5 I 8 
Worcester 6 2 1 9 

Massachusetts 27 142 189 37 11 8 414 
Michigan (Ex.Det.) 2 29 109 14! 145 181 607 
Detroit 3 2 1 a 

Michigan 5 32 111 141 145 182 616 
Minn. (Ex. Minpls. 

& St. Paul) I 2 63 136 252 349 803 
Minneapolis 3 3 9 5 3 2 25 
St. Paul | 2 5 9 4 3 24 

Minnesota 5 7 77 #150 259 354 852 

Mississippi 2 28 49 52 91 222 
Missouri (Ex. Kans. City 

& St. Louis) 3 51 91 147 564 856 
Kansas City 3 5 11 11 2 3 35 
St. Louis gy 31 3 2 2 50 
Missouri 6 17 93 105 151 569 941 
Montana 4 20 23 28 78 153 
Nebraska (Ex. Oma. , 3 19 54 156 383 615 
Omaha 3 3 1 | 9 
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E— $250,000 to $500,000 
F—Under $250,000 






































State A B ¢ D E F Total 
Nebraska 1 6 22 55 156 384 624 
Nevada 1 9 9 6 6 31 
New Hampshire 2 53 24 15 15 119 

New Jersey (Ex. Jersey C., 

Newark&Paterson)7 57 203 88 48 19 422 
Jersey City 3 1 12 
Newark 4 10 5 + 23 
Paterson 1 7 5 2 1 16 

New Jersey ~ 17 77 216 95 49 19 473 
New Mexico 1 6 9 14 20 50 
New York (Ex. Alb., 

Brooklyn, Buff., 

N. Y.C., Rochester 

& Syracuse 4 97 361 178 116 28 784 
Albany 7 3 2 1 13 
Brooklyn 17 9 5 Zz be 
Buffalo 5 2 3 1 11 
New York City 50 30 27 in 3 1 122 
Rochester 7 4 11 
Syracuse a 3 1 8 

New York 94 148 398 193 119 30 982 

North Carolina 2 3 40 37 49 154 285 

North Dakota 2 17 17 37 + =169 242 
Ohio (Ex. Cin., Clev., 

Col. & Tol ) 1 21 142 184 194 219 761 
Cincinnati 4 5 6 Z 17 
Cleveland 6 2 3 1 3 15 
Columbus 2 1 3 3 9 
Toledo I | 3 I 6 

Ohio 14 30 157 191 194 222 808 
Oklahoma (Ex. Tul.) | 3 41 54 116 297 512 
Tulsa 1 3 1 1 1 8 

Oklahoma 2 4 44 55 117 298 520 
Oregon (Ex. Port.) 1 24 39 33 70 167 
Portland 2 2 3 4 4 15 

Oregon 2 3 27 43 37 70 182 
Penn. (Ex. Phil., Pitts. 

& Scranton) 76 470 285 182 4115 ~ 1128 
Philadelphia 15 19 8 8 3 5 58 
Pittsburgh 8 13 19 4 1 1 46 
Scranton | I 6 3 11 

Pennsylvania 24 109 503 300 186 121 #1243 
Rhode Island (Ex. Prov.) 5 5 2 3 | 16 
Providence 4 5 4 1 14 

Rhode Island 4 10 9 3 3 1 30 

South Carolina 3 18 17 13 56 107 

South Dakota 18 25 55 164 262 
Tenn.(Ex. Nashville) | 8 24 48 76 8232 389 
Nashville | 4 | 1 7 

Tennessee 2 12 24 48 77 + ~=©233 396 
Texas (Ex. Dallas 

& Houston) 1 20 70 116 241 630 = 1078 
Dallas 2 2 3 2 2 11 
Houston 2 7 3 1 1 14 

Texas 5§ 2 76 119 242 £632 1103 

Utah 6 8 20 19 22 75 

Vermont 9 55 18 12 4 98 
Virginia (Ex Rich ) 9 58 77 99 133 376 
Richmond a 3 2 1 2 14 

Virginia 13 61 79 100 = 135 390 
Washington (Ex. Seattle 6 36 44 65 94 245 
Seattle 2 9 3 3 | 21 

Washington 3 8 45 47 68 95 266 

West Virginia 7 57 51 55 41 211 
Wisconsin (Ex. Mil. r 21 127. 159 250 271 828 
Milwaukee 3 22 6 + 39 

Wisconsin 2 24 149 165 252 275 867 

Wyoming 16 12 25 23 76 
TOTAL 273 977 3588 3197 3982 7429 19446 
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New Blue Book Shows There Is 


Room For More New Banks 


All banking information is brought up to date by the 
January issue of the Blue,Book. There are several new 
features and more information is given on foreign banks. 


ty TO 1921, we went through an 
era of bank organization. Banks 
were organized at sucha rapid rate 
that in 1921 we had 31,800. It soon 
became evident that there were more 
banks than were needed, and then 
a decline in number set in, which 
reached its climax in 1931. This 
left us at the beginning of 1932 
with 19,728 banks listed in the new 
January issue of the Ranp ME Nauiy 
BANKERS DirREcTORY, commonly eall- 
ed the Blue Book, which is 
rected to February 15. 

This figure should not be confused 
with the total of 19.923 given on 
page 75 of the February issue of 
THE Bankers Montuuy for the 
calendar year of 1931. 

The total loss sinee 1920 is 12,072. 
Of these, 2.808 represent mergers, 
and 9,264 represent closings. 

The 19,728 banks are made up of 
6,276 national banks, 13,000 state 
banks and trust companies, and 452 
private banks. For the first time, 
additional banking offices are tabu- 
lated and in this listing we find 
that national banks have 814 
branches; state banks, 2,096 branch- 
es; and private banks, 7 branches; 
or a total of 2,917 branches. 


cor- 


New Total Of Banking Offices 


There are also listed 147 industrial 
and Morris Plan banks, which to- 
gether have 62 branches; 12 federal 
reserve banks, with 26 branches; 12 
federal land banks; 12 federal inter- 
mediate credit banks; and 51 joint 
stock land banks, one of which has a 
branch. 


Thus, we have 3,240 banking 
offices not ineluded in the list of 


19,728 banks, making a total num- 
ber of banking offices in the United 
States, as listed in this new Diree- 
tory, of 22,968. 

In the compilation of this Diree- 
tory, over 300,000 changes had to 
be made. This is due to the fact 
that so much information about each 
bank is supplied. 
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The New Blue Book 


Shows— 


1. That 3,225 cities with a 
population of 1,000 or more 
are without a single bank. 

2. That national banks list 
814 branches. 

3. That state banks list 
2,096 branches. 

4. That private banks list 
7 branches. 

5. That 147 industrial or 
Morris Plan banks list 62 
branches. 

6. That 22,968 banking 
offices of all kinds are listed. 

7. That the main offices of 
national, state, and private 
banks total 19,728. 


# a 
For example, 50 questions are 
asked each bank in the United 


States and their answers to these 
questions are brought up to date 
every six months. In addition to 
maps of each state and of large cities 
being provided, the location of each 
town is given under the name of 
the town so that it is easy to find 
on the map. Also, the population of 
the town is supplied. 

The vear the bank was established 
is listed, together with the transit 
number, the par value of the stock, 
the price of the stock at the last 
sale, and the dividend paid. The 
departments maintained, member- 
ship in bankers associations, a list 
of officers, lists of directors and 
trustees, the various items in the 
current statement, and the principal 
correspondents in the larger cities 
are also supplied, in addition to 
many other items. 


For the first time, this Directory 
publishes a complete list of members 
of all stock exchanges in the United 
States. This will be especially useful 
in this day of universal trading in 
stocks and bonds. 


Foreign Section Developed 


Because of the inereased interest 
in foreign trade and international 
finance, the foreign section has been 
more highly developed. Both banks 
and business houses are finding this 
authoritative list of foreign banks 
requisite for daily reference. Both 
head offices and branches in every 
country in the world are listed in 
the new edition of the Blue Book. 
There are 2,758 head offices and 
thousands of branches. 

A few of its other features are: 

The Buyers Guide, which lists the 
makers of all kinds of bank equip- 
ment and supplies; (The Blue Book 
is the only souree of such informa- 
tion) a list of bank-recommended 
attorneys; a complete list of diree- 
tors of all banks in the United 
States and Canada; an index to the 
accessible banking points to non- 
bank towns in the United States and 
Canada; postage rates to all coun- 
tries; officers of bankers associa- 
tions; maps illustrating the numer- 
ical system of transit numbers; a 
table of comptrollers’ calls from 
1886 to date; state bank officials 
and examiners; national bank ex- 
aminers and districts; values of 
foreign coins; table of cardinal 
numbers and commercial terms in 
ten languages; interest rates and 
grace on sight drafts and statutes 
of limitations for all states and 
Canada; federal reserve map; cen- 
tral reserve cities ; officers of Federal 
Reserve Board and federal reserve 
banks; complete personnel of Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board and federal 
land banks with maps; joint stock 
land banks; clearing houses in the 
United States; consolidated ecapitu- 
lation of all national, state, and 
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private banks showing chief items 
in statements; list of banks in the 
United States dependencies: and a 
digest of banking and commercial 
laws of all states. 

It may be that we are entering 
an era of bank organization. At any 
rate, the tendeney toward fewer 
closed banks and more bank open- 
ings is encouraging. The directory 
service for March 17 showed only 
14 bank closings and 15 bank open- 
ings. 

In arriving at the conclusion that 
there is room for more new banks 
in the United States, .a study was 
made of the non-bank towns as listed 
in the January 1932 issue of the 


Ranp M€Natity Bankers’ DireEc- 
Tory. This list was cheeked with 
the latest Commercial Atlas for 


population and it was discovered 
that there are 3,225 eities with a 
population of 1,000 or more which 
have no banks. The distribution of 
these bankless towns is shown on 
the accompanying map. 

Examples of some cities without 
banks are these: Harvey, Ill., 16,- 
374 population; Hammond, Ind.. 
64,560; Buehanan, Mich., 3,922; 
Gulfport, Miss., 12,547; Vandalia. 
Mo., 2.450; Medina, N. Y., 6,071. 
All of them had banks in January, 
1931. 

The very fact that hundreds of 
towns with less than 1,000 popula- 
tion have banks makes it 
rather clear that a segregated com- 
munity with 1,000 people really 
ought to have a banking office. 

No doubt there are sections of the 
larger cities that are without banks 
also, where banks are really needed. 
For example, Chieago lost 106 of 
214 banks in two years; Philadelphia 
lost 39 of her total of 97 banks. 

When you compare 
the loss of banks in 1931 
on the basis of size, you 
find that the smallest 


seem 


have banks. In faet. a mueh smaller 
pereentage of them have banks than 
do cities with 1,000 population or 
more, 
As an 
bama 


illustration, consider <Ala- 
where only 3% of the towns 
with less than 1,000 population 
have banks. At the beginning of 
1932, only 10 or 5% of its 210 cities 
with a population of 1,000 or more 
had banks. . 


A Comparison Of State 
Situations 


On the other hand, Arizona has 
a very different picture. This state 
began the vear with 32 or 55% of 
its 58 towns in the larger class hav- 
ing banks; whereas only 1 out of 
each 100 towns with less than 1,000 
inhabitants had a bank. 

Arkansas shows a still different 
picture. 66% of the towns with 
1,000 population or more had banks 
at the beginning of the year, where- 
as only 5% of the smaller towns 
had banks. 

In Connecticut, we find very few 
of the smaller towns have banks, in 
fact, only two out of 726 is the 


record. On the other hand, 50% 
of the towns and eities with 1,000 


population or more had banks. 

In Illinois, 73% of the cities of 
1,000 population or more had banks, 
while only 15% of the smaller towns 
had banks. 

It is interesting to see that in this 
agricultural area 598 towns with less 
than 1.000 population have banks, 
whereas only 356 towns of over 
1,000 population have banks in 
operation. 

In the table on another page the 
banks of deposit are listed in six 
columns, aceording to total deposits 
and reported by states and cities. 


Summary Of Decline In Number Of 


This analysis does not inelude 
banks and trust companies that re- 
ported no deposits. The total in 
this table, therefore, is not the>total 
number of all banks. 

An analysis of this table as com- 
pared with the same-analysis made 
at the beginning of 1930, reveals 
that there was a loss of the largest 
banks (those having $25,000,000 in 
deposits or more) of 35, or a per- 
centage of 11.3. 

The next of banks (those 
having deposits of between 5 and 
25 million) lost 242 banks, or 19.9% 
of the total number in that elassifiea- 
tion. 

The € (those having one 
million to five million in deposits) 
lost 1,381, or 27.8%. 

The D elass (with deposits be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000) lost 
1,233 banks, or 27.8%. 

In the E elass (banks with de- 
posits between $250,000 and $500,- 
000), there were 1,626 fewer banks 
at the beginning of the year 1932 
than at the beginning of the year 
1930. 

In other words, 28.9% of the E 
banks that existed in 1930 closed 
or merged during that two-year 
period. 


elass 


class 


However, when you study the F 
class (banks with less than $250,000 
in deposits), you find that only 6.5% 
or 517 banks were lost in the two 
years. It must be remembered that 
this class has had banks added to 
it from the elasses above it because 
of declining deposits. 


Net Loss Is 5,034 In 
Two Years 


number of 
5,034 in these two years, 
or 20.5%. This loss, 
remember, includes the 
disappearance of a bank 
either by closing, mer- 


The net loss in total 
banks was 


percentage of loss was Banks By Deposit Classes ger, or consolidation. 
among the very smallest (Including only those banks listing deposits) With the unusually 
banks—those with less A > $25,000,000 and over D—$500,000 to $1,000,000 sharp deeline in the 
than $250,000 in de- B—$5,000,000 to $25,000,000 E—$250,000 to $500,000 number of closed banks, 
posits. C—$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 §F—Under $250,000 


Year 
1930 
1931 
1932 
Loss 


Many of these banks, 
of course, are located in 
very small towns. One 
town, for example, has 
only 28 inhabitants. 

% loss 
An Analysis Of 
Bankless Communities 


1930-1932 
1930-1932 11.3% 19.9% 27.8% 27.8% 28.9% 
Note—These figures show net disappearances from all causes, and 


A B Cc D E F 


308 1219 4969 4430 5608 7946 
302 1125 4507 3946 4924 7897 
273 977 3588 3197 3982 7429 


35 242 1381 1233 1626 517 


take into consideration the new and reopened banks. 


Naturally, these very 
small towns do not all 
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6.5% 


It must be 
remembered that many banks have shifted from one class into another 
during 1930 and 1931 because of the general decline in deposits. 


which began the first of 
February, and with the 
increasing opening and 
reopening of banks, 
bankers are led to hope 
that our-era of bank 
closing is just about at 
an end and that we may 
be entering a period of 
somewhat stable bank- 


ing. 


Total 
24,480 
22,701 
19,446 

5,034 


20.5% 
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Sales Effort A Stabilizer 


Instead of waiting for the situation to right itself, 
aggressive action by one bank resulted in the 
stabilization of confidence in the community. 


HARLEY J. FAST 


Executive Vice President, Lima First American Trust Co., Lima, Ohio 


E RECENTLY finished a very 

successful sales program. It was 
undertaken just at a time when the 
general public was very much in 
doubt as to how to select a safe 
bank. 

Furthermore, it was conducted 
during the period when there was. 
perhaps, more money in safe deposit 
boxes than at any 
history. 


time in our 


Our sales activity, however, very 
studiously avoided making any ref- 
erence to hoarded money. Neverthe- 
less, its results very definitely 
brought money out of hiding and 
into the channels of commerce. 

Just briefly, the program resulted 
in adding 347 deposit accounts, with 
an increase in deposits amounting 
to $148,433.65. The average balance 
in the 142 new checking accounts 
was $600. The average balance in 
the 173 new savings accounts was 
$240. In addition to this, 32 savings 
accounts were definitely increased 
to a total of $21,296.28—all added 
to our usual business. 

Our entire foree—including direc- 
tors, officers and employees—was 
organized to canvass their friends in 
a cautious yet aggressive way. The 
caution was needed to avoid any 
misunderstanding as to the position 
of our bank. There were only two 
banks remaining in Lima and there 
were many towns surrounding that 
had no banks at all. 





Only Employees Used To 


Solicit Business 


I want to make it very clear that 
no outside solicitors or salesmen 
were employed. Furthermore, our 
own people were cautioned to work 
strictly among their friends and aec- 
quaintances, and while they were to 
do their. best to get new business, 
they were to be quiet about it, and 
as they talked, they were to spread 
confidence in the community and its 
bank. 
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The Plan 


Summarized 


1. A sales program was 
carried out at the time when 
confidence needed strength- 
ening. 

2. No reference was made 
to public doubts or hoarded 
money. 

3. The effort brought 347 
deposit accounts with initial 
deposits of nearly $150,000. 

4, Existing savings bal- 
ances were increased over 
$21,000. 


5. New trust business was 
secured with a total of $1,- 
764,000. 


6. In three months, 980 
prospects were interviewed 
and 48% opened transac- 
tions with the bank. 


7. Certainly these figures 
indicatereturning confidence. 


Our program was conducted by 
specialists in this work and our em- 
ployees were well trained. One of 
the things that was emphasized was 
the effort to sell trusts. As a result, 
7 wills were secured covering estates 
valued at $461,000. 

Four trusteeships under these 
wills totaled $250,000. Five insur- 
ance trusts totaled $132,000. Five 
custodianships totaled $620,000. 
Seven living trusts totaled $301,000. 

So you see, these 28 pieces of 
trust business gave us a total of 
$1,764,000 thus exceeding last year. 

The favorable results from secur- 
ing trust business must be given 


credit beyond the figures indicated. 
A person who appoints his bank as 
trustee is demonstrating confidence 
in his bank and is inclined to recom- 
mend the bank to his friends. 

During the three months, 980 
prospective customers were inter- 
viewed by our employees, officers 
and directors. And 479, or 48% of 
them, became customers. We think 
that is a very pleasing record. 

We made a very careful study of 
the success of different individuals, 
because we wanted to make this sales 
effort a permanent feature. 

The records showed that 118 of 
the accounts were secured by our 
10 officers. Fifty accounts were 
secured by our directors; 54 were 
secured by our auxiliary directors, 
(who are local business men serving 
the bank in an advisory capacity) 
11 were secured by stockholders, 
and 246 of the accounts were secured 
by our 35 employees. 


Organized Permanent Sales 
Department 


As a result, our permanent sales 
department now consists of all 
officers, all directors, selected men 
from the auxiliary directorate, and 
85% of our employees. 

In the past, banks have sprung up 
in the smallest of towns. In fact, 
some towns having banks have as 
few as 280 inhabitants. With our 
good roads and quick means of 
transportation, and with the habit 
developed among the people in the 
country of going to the larger 
centers almost daily, it is hardly 
necessary that a bank be located as 
close to their homes as formerly. 

With this probability in mind, we 
have made a very definite effort to 
serve the smaller communities in the 
vicinity of Lima which have lost 
their banks. We believe that the 
development of this aggressive yet 
cautious policy has started us in the 
right direction. 
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Questions To 
Be Asked 


By Committee 
Members 


1. How would this 
selection suit me, if 


these were my own 
funds? 


2. How would the 
acts of this meeting 
appear on the front page 
of the local newspaper? 


3. Suppose I were a 
beneficiary of an estate 
to which these funds 
belong, would I be satis- 
fied with the action 
taken, or would I want 
an attorney to argue 
the point with the bank? 








Imagine, as you sit in a trust investment committee meeting, that it is your trust, left to your wife and family, which 
is being reviewed. Ask yourself, *‘Is this the way I would want my trust handled?” and act accordingly. 


A Helpful Analysis Of 


Trust Committee Action 


While this account describes the activities of a trust invest- 
ment committee, it has many helpful suggestions that may 
be applied to the selection of bonds for the bank’s account. 


eon sense heads the list of 
qualifications for the members 
of a trust investment committee. 

There must be technical advice 
about securities, and market trends 
must be watched, but one of the first 
questions to be asked in making in- 
vestment decisions is, ‘‘ How would 
this action suit me, if this were my 
own trust fund?” 

Another pertinent 
‘‘How would the acts of this meet- 
ing appear on the front page of the 
daily newspaper?” 

And a very important one to be 
kept prominently in the foreground 
is, ‘‘Suppose I were beneficiary, 
would I be satisfied, or would | 
want an attorney to argue the point 
with the bank, in court, if neces- 
sary ?”’ 


question — is, 
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C. C. COTTER 


Vice President, California National Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


The men on our investment com- 
mittee represent specialized train- 
ing. hard-headed bank 
executive, a trust man, a real estate 
authority, and a business man with 
diversified interests. 


There is a 


Plan For Reinvestment 
The 
list in whieh there are some railroad 
bonds, public utilities. estate 
bonds, and a first deed of trust on 
a home. Every bond is backed by 
a careful analysis, but one member 
of the committee suggests that the 
railroad bonds be given extra con- 
sideration beeause of the common 
opinion that there will be diffieulty 
in making sufficient earnings on this 
type of seeurity. 
Then the real estate man says that 


investment men suggests a 


real 


no matter how good any real estate 
loan is today, there should be pro- 
vision made for amortizing, and 
some plan must be worked out for 
reducing this loan in sueh a way 
that reinvestment of the funds ean 
be made without 
income. 


too great loss of 

The committee then considers the 
terms of agreement, and discusses 
the investments from the stand- 
point of maturities. The wife is to 
receive the income for life, and any 
part of the principal necessary for 
emergencies. The part that goes to 
the girls is also to be held for life, 
and there will be no distribution to 
the boys for 15 years. This makes 
it unnecessary to have many short 
maturities. 

Members of trust investment com- 
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mittees should not become so much 
interested in details as to lose sight 
of this important consideration: 
“Would I be pleased with this 
action, if it were my own trust that 
is involved ?”’ 
committees 
do not often become front page news 
for the daily papers, but it is well 
to keep that consideration in mind, 
not so much from fear, as from the 
feeling that ‘* This would be wonder- 
ful advertising for our trust depart- 
ment if it were to be printed.” 
Unfortunately, hundreds of things 
are worked out by the trust invest- 
ment committee, by using the avail- 
able ability and connections of the 
bank, that cannot be discussed even 
privately, which would give people 
venerally a picture of the great 
service beneficiaries receive in the 
ordinary run of business. 


The actions of trust 


Have Nothing To Fear From 
Newspapers 


The important thing is to keep 
every act of the trust committee 
from being anything that would be 
sensational ‘‘anti-bank”’’ news. There 
is little for the committee to fear 
from a newspaper story about any- 
thing it does (should it be brought 
to light in any way) if every in- 
vestment is made according to law, 
accurate analyses made, and a eare- 
ful record kept of the original pro- 
ceeding and the periodic reviews. 

But what a fine story it would 
make if the facts warranted a head 


like this: ‘‘LOCAL BANK 
CHARGED WITH ROBBING 
BLANK HEIRS, SELLING 


WORTHLESS SECURITIES TO 
TRUST ALLEGED.”’ 

Anyone who comes in contact with 
people of different walks of life in 
the community—and particularly 
with newspaper men—knows that 
banks and bankers are not always 
held in highest regard. 

The of the hundreds of 
bank failures, of the foreign bond 
situation, and of the traditions of 
money power that have come down 
through the have made the 
rank and file of people look with 
more or less distrust on everything 
a banker does. 

The banker-reader of these lines 
will probably “That is all 
wrong: people don’t understand.’’ 
But he knows it is true. The wider 
his public contacts, the more fully 
he realizes it. 

This has a direct application to 


stories 


ages 


say, 
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What Would You Do? 


If you had to distribute a 
badly shrunken estate and 
your records were not com- 
plete, if some of the securi- 
ties were not legal, and if 
some had been bought at a 
profit from your’ bond 
department? 

Would you advise making 
these securities good from 
bank funds at a loss? 


Or would you sell them 
and distribute the money to 
the beneficiaries? 


Or would you distribute 
the securities themselves? 

Imagining such a situa- 
tion should make every 
member of a trust invest- 
ment committee more than 
careful. 

= 8 

the acts of a trust department com- 


mittee. The ultimate 
failure—and the consequent revenue 


success or 


of the trust department—depends, 
to a great extent. on the ability, 
honesty and justice of the things 
done by this committee and upon 
how well these things are received 
by the beneficiaries under the trusts 
it supervises. 

During the vears to come, trust 
committees that do a good job will 
be prominent factors in bringing 
about a better opinion of banks and 
trust companies on the part of the 
newspapers and people generally. 

This is a general consideration, 
but the first one is the duty to those 
whose affairs have been entrusted 
to the bank, and to guarding the 
liability of the bank for the faith- 
ful performance of the trust. 


Interests Of Beneficiaries 
Sacred 


The best interests of the bene- 
ficiaries must be regarded as sacred. 

Now we come to the matter of the 
distribution of trust funds. 

If the money, securities or prop- 
erty, which came into the hands of 
the trust investment committee ean 
he turned over to the beneficiaries 
representing a greater value than 
when received, there is a situation 


which is 
cerned. 


satisfactory to all con- 

If this can be done, the reeords 
are not so important—at least not 
from the standpoint of a court pro- 
eceding. But it is a source of satis- 
faction for the committee to be able 
to look back in the records and see 
by the first review, with its recom- 
mendations, and the regular reports 
which follow, that the judgment of 
the committee has resulted in the 
conservation of the estate. 

This record should show that real 
estate has been converted at favor- 
able times to good bonds, and that 
the bond list has been kept free 
from excessive shrinkage by eareful 
watching. 

But what if the investments had 
been made at a time when every- 
thing was inflated? And when the 
time for distribution arrives, the 
market price of the securities is con- 
siderably below the purchase price 

the sum you 
trust. 


received into the 

Then your records are of great 
importance. If it can be shown that 
every action of your committee was 
such as would have been performed 
by a prudent business man, and that 
the shrinkage in assets has been due 
solely to conditions over which there 
was no control, there is neither legal 
nor moral responsibility. 


What Would You Do? 


As you sit in this committee meet- 
ing, give some thought to what you 
would do, if you were confronted 
with the distribution of a_ badly 
shrunken estate, if your records 
showing careful consideration were 
not complete—some of the securities 
were not legal perhaps, and some of 
these had been bought from your 
own bond department at a figure 
which showed a profit to that de- 
partment. 

Just what would you do? 

Would you advise making these 
securities good from bank funds at 
a loss of the difference between what 
they cost and what they ean be 
sold for? 

Or would you sell them and dis- 
tribute the money to the bene- 
ficiaries in the hope that they wil! 
be satisfied ? 

Or would you distribute the seeur- 
ities themselves ? 

The thought of a situation of this 
kind should make every member of 
a trust investment committee more 
than careful. 
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Designed by Samuel P. Yeo 
Control of securities held for safekeeping is entirely a matter of system. Such securities should be accepted only by 
a designated individual and receipt therefor should be issued only on a designated numbered form, requiring both a 
signature and a counter-signature. 


ow To Control Bank Costs 


11. By Auditing Non-Balance Sheet Items 


There are certain liabilities every bank assumes which are not reflected 
in the bank’s balance sheet, yet which must be checked up regularly, 
through an audit protection which necessarily is one of control. 


HERE are certain values in- 

volved in the operation of every 
bank that are not reflected in the 
bank’s balanee sheet. As a 
these values frequently 
receive secant attention. There is a 
real element of danger in such items 
and, unless they are strongly con- 
trolled, they are likely to be a source 
of trouble sooner or later. Some of 
the largest bank defaleations during 
recent years have been based upon 
manipulations of these items. The 
major items of this character are as 
follows: 


con- 


sequence, 


1. The bank’s liability for col- 
lection of items held for the accounts 
of others. 

2. The bank’s liability for securi- 
ties held in safekeeping for cus- 
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tomers of the bank. 

3. The bank’s liability for seeuri- 
ties left by customers for sale or 
exchange. 

4+. The bank’s contingent liability 
for surety bonds signed for eus- 
tomers. 


5. The bank's charged-off assets. 


Upon analysis of the nature of 
these items, it will be readily ap- 
preciated that any audit protection 
with which they are surrounded 
must, of necessity, be in the nature 
of a control. It is difficult to audit 
unknown liabilities and the main 
purpose of the audit is to insure a 
proper reflection of these liabilities 
in the bank’s records. Some sugges- 
tions leading to the audit control of 
items of these classes follow: 


Collections Held For Accounts 
Of Others 


This is one of the commonest of 
all bank transactions and, vet, there 
is seareely a sizable bank which has 
not had an embarrassing experience 
erowing out of, or at least concealed 
by. manipulations of 
made for the 


collections 
accounts of others, 
Control of this item is really quite 
diffieult. 

The first element of safety lies in 
a segregation of collections of this 
nature from collections carried in 
the bank’s cash account, the object 
being to make a conversion of eol- 
lection proceeds more difficult and 
to provide a means for checking the 
proceeds of each collection item 
back to the owner, whenever such 
997 
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a detailed check seems desirable. 

It is important that every incom- 
ing collection be promptly entered 
in the bank's records, and that an 
appropriate collection number be 
assigned thereto. It also is impor- 
tant that the made by 
some one other than the person (or 


record be 


group of persons) who presents items 
and converts them into cash or the 
equivalent of cash. After the orig- 
inal record has been made and each 
item identified in the record by 
number, it then becomes a matter 
of detailed audit to insure that each 
numbered item is accounted for to 
the owner. This audit should en- 
compass all of the features suggested 
in a previous chapter for the audit 
of other forms of bank liability. 
There is one additional protective 
feature that banks have in- 
voked : **tracers”* and similar letters 
of inquiry are placed in the hands 
of a designated individual (the 
auditor) for investigation and reply 
they do not go to the department 
whom the 
transaction was assigned. 


many 


or person to original 
Through 
this means, any failure to promptly 
account to the owner may be 
detected and investigation of sueh 
delays may lead to information of 
a vital character. 


Safekeeping Securities 


A bank customer is inclined to 
use little caution in dealing with his 
banker and often will accept almost 
any kind of receipt in return for 
securities left with the bank for 
safekeeping. The plan of audit con- 
trol over such items must have its 
beginning in the acceptance of the 
securities and must safeguard them 
through to the point that the cus- 


tomer acknowledges their return. 
Control over such items, then, is 


almost entirely a matter of system. 

The bank’s management should 
order that safekeeping securities be 
accepted only by a designated in- 
dividual and that receipt therefor 
be issued only on a_ designated, 
numbered form, requiring both a 
signature and a counter signature. 
The order should provide a stringent 
penalty for the slightest deviation 
from these provisions. The supply 
of numbered receipt forms should 
be under the joint control of the 
two signing individuals and _ the 
issuing individual should be re- 
quired to account for each receipt 
form. 

The receipt form should be in at 
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How The Control 
Is Managed 


1. Collections held for 
accounts of others are segre- 
gated from collections carried 
in the bank’s cash account. 

2. Every incoming collec- 
tion is entered promptly on 
the bank’s records, and a 
collection number is given. 


3. Tracers and letters of 
inquiry are put into the 
hands of the auditor for in- 
vestigation and reply. 

4. Safekeeping securities 
are accepted only by a desig- 
nated individual and a re- 
ceipt is issued only on a 
designated, numbered form, 
requiring both a signature 
and a counter signature. 

5. The supply of these 
receipt forms is under joint 
control. 


6. Securities are filed in a 
dual combination safe by the 
two responsible individuals, 
release being only upon the 
original receipt. 

7. This system is enforced 
with rigidity. 

8. In handling securities 
left for sale or exchange, the 
record of receipts outstand- 
ing is followed to see that 
each owner returns his re- 
ceipt. 

9. Liability itemsonsurety 
bonds are checked from time 
to time with those holding 
the guarantees and with those 
at whose request they were 
issued. 

10. Reports of recoveries 
or chargeoffs are circulated 
among the officers. 


& & 
least three counterparts (more, if 


the system requires) : an original to 
go to the depositor, a second copy 


to constitute the customer's account 
in the safekeeping ledger and a third 
copy to constitute the vault record. 
Securities should be filed in a dual 
combination safe by the two respon- 
sible individuals and should be re- 
leased only upon return of the 
original receipt, properly endorsed, 
the endorsement to be approved both 
by the issuing individual and he 
who joins in the dual custody. Par- 
tial withdrawals should be accom. 
panied by eancellation of the old 
receipt and the issuance of a new. 

In banks of sufficient size to 
justify a vault custodian, he acts as 
the second man in the transaction. 
In smaller banks, some other reli- 
able individual should be 
nated. The success of the audit 
control depends almost entirely upon 
the rigidity with which the system 
is enforced. 


desig- 


Securities Left For Sale 
Or Exchange 


Aside from serving as custodian 
of securities for such customers as 
desire to file their 
for safekeeping, the bank is called 
upon to handle other security trans- 
actions for its customers—purchases, 
and exchanges—and due to 
this relationship with its customers, 
the bank has in its hands for tem- 
porary periods large values which 
do not show in its balance sheet. 

It is very important that these 
values be safeguarded, and protec- 
tive features must be set up to pre- 
vent the creation of a ‘‘ floating 
difference’’ similar to that 
times operated by a receiving teller 
when he withholds deposits one day 
and puts them back in the following 
day, other deposits being withheld 
to cover. 


may securities 


sales 


some- 


Just as in the case of safekeep- 
ing securities, it is of vital impor- 
tance that all incoming items be 
recorded, and here again some in- 
dividual must be designated to re- 
ceive the securities and 
receipt on an appropriate numbered 
form—to be counter-signed by an- 
other designated person. 


issue a 


In this case, the securities are not 
to be deposited in the vault. Rather, 
after the record has been made. 
they are to be placed in the hands 
of the proper person to be sold, ex- 
changed or transferred. The record 
of receipts outstanding must be fol- 
lowed to the point that each owner 
of securities returns his receipt, 


(Continued on page 241) 
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The Suggested 


Investment Procedure 


1. Analyze earning assets every 


four weeks. 


2. Compare the figures with 
your analysis of deposit liabilities 
to determine which assets to 


change. 


3. Allow no funds to 
idle unnecessarily. 


4. Keep Class III investments 
liquid, if there is danger of unu- 
sual economic or political con- 


ditions. 


remain 


STANDARDS GOVERNING 
CASH RESERVES 
CLASSIFICATION OF EARNING ASSETS, OTHER ASSETS 


NORMAL 


CASH RESERVES WITHDRAWAL 


OF CASH 


NORMAL 
CLASS I 


CLASS Il 


NORMAL 
EARNING ASSETS ney aND 


CLASS Il 


INTEREST 





EARNING ASSETS wrrupRAWAL 
OF DEPOSITS 


ABNORMAL 
EARNING ASSETS WITHDRAWAL 


OF DEPOSITS 


FOR LOANS 


INCLUDING 
OTHER ASSETS STOCKHOLDERS 








LATION TO DEPosits }2 Safety § | 


1. Liquidity 
\ ASSETS IN DIRECT RE- 


3. Yield 


1. Safety | 
ASSETS IN DIRECT RE- } 


LATION TO LOANING § 2. Yield 
DEMAND 
3. Liquidity 





The chart showing the purposes of each type of assets es an ideal by which both the 


loan and investment policy may 


e shaped. 


Analyses That Help Determine 


When And How To Invest 


Two charts give the facts on which liquid assets may be 
purchased in anticipation of the normal and abnormal 
withdrawal of deposits, and the ordinary demand for loans. 


{hee chart on this page is sug- 

gested as a means of analyzing 
the various classes of earning assets. 
It is designed to show the reason 
each class is maintained. The cash 
provide for the normal 
withdrawal of eash. Part of this 
item is fixed by law. The balance 
carried is determined by the requests 
of the depositors for eurrency. 


reserves 


Earning assets Class I, provide 
for the normal withdrawal of de- 
posits and consist of Government 
securities, call loans, bankers accep- 
tances, and paper eligible for dis- 
count. These assets are extremely 
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The last of a series 


H. M. PETERS 


New York City 


liquid and, with the exception of 
call loans, are good collateral. Under 
ordinary conditions, assets of this 
character offer sufficient protection 
to normal deposit withdrawals. 


Keep These Assets In Relation 
To Deposits 


To provide for abnormal with- 
drawal of deposits, you have Earn- 
ing Assets, Class II, for additional 
protection. In this classification 
should be ineluded only high-grade 
listed with relatively 
short maturities and paper of high 
rating with good eollateral value. 


securities 


All of the earning assets up to 
and ineluding Class I], should be 
maintained in direct relation to de- 
posits and should possess the essen- 
tial features of liquidity, safety and 
vield. 

In every bank, there are certain 
deposits which remain constant. 
This residue should be treated sep- 
arately from the deposits which are 
subject to fluctuation. They should 
be converted into the type of earn- 
ing asset found in Class ILI, sueh 
as high-grade listed bonds due after 
five years, real estate bonds and 
mortgages, customers’ collateral, and 
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Liquidity Of 
Earning Assets 


Cash Reserves 
Cash and Cash Items en 
Due from Other Banks 
Exchanges for Clearings 
Items in Transit 
Sub-Total meee 


Earning Assets 
Class I 
Government Bonds, etc. 
Call Loans 
Bankers Acceptances 
Customers Paper Eligible and Accept- 
able for Rediscount 
Commercial Paper Eligible and Accept- 
able for Rediscount ae 
Municipal Bonds due within 12 Months 
Called Bonds... . 


{fa 


Sub-Total... $ 
Cumulative total... $ 
Earning Assets 
Class Il 
Municipal Bonds due within 5 years $ 


Railroad Bonds due within 5 years 

Utilities Bonds due within 5 years. . 

Other Domestic Bonds due within 5 years 

Customers Loans to be Eligible for Re- 
discount Deon Se gest tates 

Commercial Paper to be Eligible for Re- 
discount... . SS Re we koi ve 

Commercial Paper (not eligible but of 
high rating) 


Sub-Total... $ 
Cumulative total $ 
Earning Assets 
Class III 
Government Bonds.... . $ 


Call Loans. . ar 
Bankers Acceptances 
Commercial Paper 
Short Term Securities 
Municipal Bonds due after 5 years 
Railroad Bonds due after 5 years 
Utilities Bonds due after 5 years 
Other Domestic Bonds due after 5 years 
Real Estate Bonds 
Foreign Bonds 
Stocks. . 
Bonds in Default. 

Sub-Total..... 


Cumulative total 


tA 


A 


Customers Collateral Loans not Eligible 
Customers Unsecured Loans not Eligible 
Real Estate Mortgages. . 


Sub-Total........ $ 
Cumulative total. . $ 
Other Assets 


Land ) 
Buildings % of C.S. & U. P. 
Equipment © 
Miscellaneous Assets 

Sub-Total.. . 


Grand Total Resources 


Amount in dollars and % of deposits 
represented by your bank’s figures should 
be entered at the right ef each item. 
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unsecured loans not eligible for re- 
In this classification, assets 
are in direct relation to loan demand 


and possess. the 


discount. 
essential features 
mentioned, except that the order is 
safety, vield and liquidity. 

**Other assets’”, the last classifica- 
included to identify the 
stockholders’ interest invested in 
land, buildings and equipment. 

The 
March issue gives a true picture of 
the bank furnishing the figures. To 
derive the fullest benefit from the 
charts. figures should be taken off 
every 


tion, is 


analysis described in the 


four weeks over a period of 
This will give the 
management 
survey 


bank 
not only an accurate 
of yearly operations but. 
more important, real facts on which 


a vear. 


liquid assets may be purchased in 
anticipation of the normal and ab- 
normal withdrawal of deposits and 
ordinary demand for This 
procedure may become more or less 
mechanical but it will not 
investment judgement. 
Furthermore, it is assumed that 
the tabulation published in Mareh 
represents an Kleal arrangement of 
earning assets for the character of 
deposits and the community where 
this bank is located. Every classifica- 
tion approaches exact requirements 
for the ordinary conduct of business 
However, in the analysis of assets 
shown in the panel in the adjoining 
column, by ineluding in 
assets Class III, Government secur- 


loans. 


replace 


earning 


ities, call loans, bankers acceptances, 
commercial paper and short-term 
securities—the same type of asset 
ws in Class [—provision has been 
made for unusual economic and 
political conditions which might 
disturb both the loaning and invest- 
ment policy of the bank. 


Provision Is Made For Fluctuations 
In Depositor Demand 


Class IL 
during normal times are the result 
of a conversion of deposits which 
remain fairly constant. This permits 
their investment in securities hav- 
ing safety and vield, lastly liquidity. 
In this case, however, provision is 
made for the investment of the 
surplus in highly liquid 
assets, because they are temporary 
funds subject to the wishes of de- 
positors. While their present status 
is a known faet, their future employ- 
ment uncertain. Therefore. 
they should be made available by 
placing them in Class IIL because 


The earning assets in 


eXCeSS 


is too 


Earning Assets 
Class I and II, are fixed by exper- 
suitable for protection 
against the withdrawal of deposits. 
This procedure does not disturb 
the general loaning and investment 
policy, nor does it alter the liquidity 
It provides a logical 
classification for a temporary excess 
surplus and it precludes the pos- 
sibility of investing in non-liquid, 
long-term, high-yield securities. 


the cash reserves, 


lence as 


of the assets. 


Government Securities 
Provide Liquidity 


The return from government 
sccurities may be low, but there it 
is not a question of yield but of 
liquidity. By following this method, 
the embarrassment of locking up a 
temporary surplus may be avoided. 

To purchase long-term loans, such 
as bonds, requires careful discrimi- 
nation on the part of a bank’s 
management; first, to ascertain if 
there are surplus funds available for 
investment, and second, to auntici- 
pate when these funds will be needed 
to meet depositor requirements, 
either in the form of curreney or 
credits. Therefore, it might be 
profitable at times to consult com- 
petent investment counsel, not for 
a general list of investments but for 
suitable securities to fit the situation. 

This may be a departure in secur- 
ity buying by country banks, but 
there should be no hesitancy on 
their part to adopt it. There is no 
obligation to purchase the suggested 
securities, either in the open market 
or from those consulted. It has been 
the accepted practice of country 
banks to check the merits of com- 
mercial paper. It would appear to 
be just as important to do so in 
the case of bonds which are not 
self-liquidating, eligible for  dis- 
count, supported by credit lines or 
of short maturity. 

The recent history of American 
banking emphasizes the necessity for 
a change in security buying by 
banks so that they may keep a cer- 
tain portion of their assets liquid. 

The tendency to select bonds 
largely for high yields is in part 
a logical consequence of the lack of 
flexibility in adjusting rates of in- 
terest paid on deposits and of 
dividend payments to changing 
economic conditions. In any event, 
lower yield, high-grade bonds have 
proved a more profitable investment 
for banks than second- or third- 
gerade bonds with higher vields. 
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Cutting Expenses is his Business 





and hundreds of banks are his customers 





A Few Users 
Chase National Bank 
New York City 


National City Bank 
of New York 


Bank of America, N.T. 
& S.A., San Francisco 


First National Bank 
of Boston 


Atlantic National Bank 
Boston 


Pennsylvania Company 
Philadelphia 


First National Bank 
Pittsburgh 


Girard Trust Company 
Philadelphia 


Union Trust Company of 
Maryland, Baltimore 


Harris Trust & Savings 


HE Recordak repre- 

sentative,already wel- 
comed in the two largest 
banks of the world—in 
the seven largest banks 
of the United States—in 
hundreds of medium sized 
and small banks, has won 
this reception by cutting 
bank operating costs. 

No bank is too large or 
too small to benefit from 
his services. A list of Rec- 
ordak economies is given 
here. Figure these econ- 
omies in terms of your 
own requirements. Rec- 
ordak representatives are 
thoroughly trained bank 


Recordak Corporation 


men who are well qual- 
ified to assist you. 

The Recordak repre- 
sentative can give you 
facts and figures. He'll 
tell you definitely the 
amount of clerical dupli- 
cation of work, machines, 
stationery and space you 
can save by using Rec- 
ordak to photograph 
statements—accounting 
records—transit checks— 
file items. 

He'll show you also 
how Recordak gives real 
protection against check 
frauds, avoids misunder- 
standings withcustomers, 


TYPICAL SAVINGS 
Bookkeeping Department 


Savings of 
3314% in Labor 
40° in Machine Equip- 
ment 

50% in Stationery 








Transit Department 






A Saving of 
40% in Operating Cost 






Filing Department 








Savings up to 
90% in Storage Space 





Fraud Protection 


Real protection against check 
fraud. Saving of registry 
and messenger fees. 


Farmers and Merchants 


Clinton Trust Company 






Bank, Chicago 


National Bank 
Los Angeles 


Newark, N. J. 


Trade Bank 
New York City 


Security State Bank 
Madison, Wis. 









and provides legally ac- 
ceptable duplicates when 
original items are lost. 

And he'll explain how 
your bank can enjoy these 
economies and this pro- 
tection without one cent 
of capital investment— 
merely a small rental 
charge that is more than 
offset by immediately 
effected economies. 

You incur no obliga- 
tion by taking advantage 
of the Recordak repre- 
sentative’s services. Get 
all the facts. Fill in and 
mail the coupon now. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 


Name 


Bank 


Subsidiary ofp EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY cw 


Readers will confer a favor bu mentioning THE APRIL 





1932 BANKERS MONTALY curhen writing to our advertisers 


350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send complete Recordak information. 





Cash For Home Mortgages 


Promised By Home Loan Discount Banks 


An outline of the plan being discussed by Congress 
to enable banks and other loan agencies to turn 
home mortgages into cash in case of necessity. 


failed 


assets, be- 


banks have 


— 
with sound 
cause we have not followed 
the example of European 
countries and erected as a 
part of our financial struc- 
ture some ageney or device 
whereby funds can be raised 
on conservative, seasoned, 
self-liquidating mortgage col- 
lateral. 

The building and loan asso- 
ciations do not 
become 





desire to 
extensive borrowers 
of money, but every financial 
institution which has small 
mortgages should be in a 
position at all times to raise 
some funds on the basis of 
essentially sound securities. 

My experience in recent months 
has taught me that the majority of 
the so-called ‘‘frozen assets*’ which 
account for banking failures are in 
reality bonds, both foreign and loeal. 
which are not standing the tests of 
stressed times in nearly as satisfae- 
tory a manner as are our local real 
estate mortgages. 


these 


Will Provide Funds For 
Confidence Building 


The Home Loan Bank will pro- 
vide a bank which has part of its 
assets in sound, seasoned, small 
mortgages, a place to go for a second 
line of defense when funds are 
needed to maintain public confidence 
and to keep the financial institution 


functioning. 
There have been two types of 


eriticism of the measure : 

First: It is said to be inflationary. 
It is not necessary to discuss this 
matter, because no financier who 
advances this eriticism has read the 
bill with eare. It would be just as 
logical to say that the very existence 
of financial institutions is inflation- 
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New construction by home owners may not be needed in every com- 
munity, but it is needed in most places. Many believe the proposed 
Home Loan Banks will make this building possible. 


3 Advantages Of Home 


Loan Discount Banks 


1. They are built on 
existing institutions subject 
to government inspection 
and regulation. 

2. They are designed to 
provide support for home 
financing, thrift, and savings 
institutions. 

3. They are being con- 
sidered as a means of making 
liquid assets of home mort- 
gage securities. 


be & 
ary, because they give rise to 
‘“‘eredit’’. Certainly, we must have 


eredit in this country, although we 
must, of course, have the type of 
sound, conservative. controlled 
credit that this bill provides for. 
The second criticism has been that 
in five vears this bill is supposed to 
build 3.000.000 homes. Such a state- 


ment is absolutely unwar- 
ranted after a careful reading 
of the measure. If legislation 
which will permit the home 
financing institutions to pool 
some of their cash reserves 
and the stronger to help the 
weaker to keep functioning 
leads to any such result, I am 
greatly mistaken in my study 
of the matter. 

I eannot subscribe to the 
proposition that it continu- 
ally advanced that this Home 
Loan Bank Bill will result 
in a lot of new construction 
and consequent depression in 
the value of homes. The 
answer to that is found in the fact 
that right now the demand for homes 
is stopped because adequate finane- 
ing is not available. 

After all, the old supply and de- 
mand law holds in its fundamentals, 
and demand is just as important as 
supply. To repeat, lack of adequate 
finaneing is a serious restriction on 
demand. The most probable effect 
on real estate values, if financing 
were available, would be increased 
marketability and perhaps a real 
inerease in values. 


Lack Of Financing Lowers 
Price Of Houses 


When the purchaser cannot secure 
the necessary financing for the pur- 
chase of a home, it means that 
homes can be sold only at a much 
lower price than would otherwise 
be the ease. Therefore, the supply 
on the market, which is the impor- 


tant consideration, is greatly in- 
creased under present conditions 
because of forced sales resulting 


from foreclosure of straight mort- 
gages which cannot now be renewed. 
What every one fears apparently 


(Continued on page 234) 
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WHY THESE 


Deposited Stocks in Each Unit of 100,000 


NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES, 1955 


MAXIMUM CUMULATION TYPE 
(As of October 17, 1931) 


CHEMICAL 15% 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & oneeny ; 
Eastman Kodak Company . +. 

The Procter & Gamble Company . 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 6% 
General Electric Compan a ae a - 
Westinghouse Electric & ) PT ing Co 
STEEL 3% 

United States Steel Corporation 


FOOD 11% 

The Borden Company 

Corn Products Rellaine Company 
General Foods Corporation 
National Biscuit Company. . 
Standard Brands Incorporated 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 9% 
Drug Incorporated . 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. - 


MACHINERY 6% 

American Can Company . ‘ 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitar yCorp. . . 3 
Otis Elevator Company. . te see . 200 


FARM MACHINERY 1% 
International Harvester Company .... . . 100 


TOBACCO 6% 
The American Tobacco Company "B"'. . . . . 100 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company “B" . . . . 200 


AUTOMOBILE 2% 
General Motors Corporation . . . . . . . . 200 


PETROLEUM 4% 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) . . . . . 300 
RAILROADS 12% 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. . . 100 
The New York Central Railroad Company .. . 100 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company . . . 100 
Union Pacific Railroad Company . ... . . 100 


UTILITIES 25% 

American Telephone & Telegraph ae 9¢.20 ae 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation. . 400 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York. . . . 200 
The North American Company . . . i tk oe 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company . . cx a le 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey —— 
The United Gas Improvement Company . . . . 300 


As of October 17, 1931, the date of execution of the Trust Agree 
ment, a stock unit consisted of the shares listed above. Per 
centages (approximate) of total investment by industries are 
based on market prices of that date. 


The deposited stocks in each unit of 4,000 NoRTH AMERICAN 
TRUST SHARES, 1956 (Maximum Distribution Type) consisted 
on October 17, 1931, of 1/25th of the number of shares of the 
common stocks listed above. 


Holders of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES (Orig- 
inal Issue) who have not been informed concerning an 
offer, which authorized dealers are making, to exchange 
their shares on a preferential basis for shares of two new 
trusts, NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1955 and 
1956, may obtain complete information from any author- 
ized dealer. 


TRUST 


mMerIican 


SHARES 





DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, 
INCORPORATED 


Owned by a Nationwide Group of Investment Houses 


63 WALL STREET. NEW YORE 


(HICAGO ATLANTA PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 


44 STOCKS? 


How should the investor in common stocks apportion his money 
today for long-term participation in the earnings of American 
industry? It is not wise to risk all his capital in one or a few 
stocks. Should he, however, rely for diversification on a group 
of stocks chosen merely because they are “high grade?” 

The individual high quality of the 34 common stocks in the 
portfolio of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1955 and 1956, 
was only one of the factors that influenced their selection. Each 
stock was chosen because it fitted logically into an investment 
plan, constructed after months of painstaking research, and based 
on a scientific principle of investment selection evolved to bal- 
ance the apportionment of capital invested under present con- 
ditions. 

These trust shares give the investor not only an investment 
but a plan which provides: (1) Balanced dollar diversification; 
(2) Maintenance of investment quality under the direction of a 
Research Department; (3) No substitution; (4) The conve- 
nience and safety of trust administration provided by a large 
bank acting as Trustee; (5) Marketability. The 34 stocks com- 
prising the portfolio of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1955 
and 1956, a new type of fixed investment trust, are all listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. More than 1600 investment 
houses and banks are now recommending these shares. 


The offering price of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES is based upon 
and varies with the actual New York Stock Exchange 100-share lot 
transaction prices of the underlying stocks during market hours. (Com- 
plete details of the method of calculating this offering price are con- 
tained in the Offering Circular.) 








A BOOKLET FOR BANKERS 
How these 34 stocks were chosen is described in detail 
n a booklet, “Building the Portfolio’’, which will be 
ent without charge on request to any bank officer. Ad- 
ress your request to Distributors Group, Incorporated, 
3 Wall Street, New York City, Dept. B. 


_ ——— 
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Has 





THIS 


ever occurred 
to You? 


cores of outlying or country banks have 


been victim- 


ized by bandits during the last few years. Such banks are 
a natural target. Ordinarily there is no defense. Intruders 
posing as customers enter the general lobby, threaten em- 
ployesand customers with leveled revolv ers, seize all avail- 
able cash and quickly get away in waiting cars. Such has 


been the repeated story. 


Fortunate has been the bank 


whose loss was of cash alone. Any bank is sometime liable 
to meet such an experience. 


Protection Against Day-Light Raids 


There is one sure protection. Keep all 
strangers OUT! Admit to your banking 
room only customers whom you know. Or- 
dinarily this might seem impossible. Yet 
with the proper equipment it is both simple 
and practical. The system was originally 
suggested by a bank cashier who had twice 
previously been victimized. It consists of a 
stecl-and-bullet-proof-glass — sepa- 
rating thecustomers’ lobby from the work- 
ing space, and a steel double-doored vesti- 
bule, holding only one person at a time, 
in which one door is automatically locked 
at all times. 





Strangers are served through a bronze tray 
in the outer lobby, beyond which they 
cannot go. Known customers are passed 
through the unforceable steel doors, one at 
a time, at the attendant’s discretion. The 
bank's personnel has command of the sit- 
uation at all times. They can neither be 
surprised nor forced. 


Your bank, your customers and your em- 
ployes need ‘this protection. Let us show 
you how sure, simple and pri actical it is. 
Installation is easy. The cost is moderate. 
Write today for details. 


Approved by Underwriters Laboratories 


ST. LOUIS BANK BLDG. & EQUIPMENT CO. 


PROTECTION DEPARTMENT 
Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks 


ST. LOUIS - 


ees 
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single family 


—renewal of speculative building 
is practically impossible because the 
speculative builders know that the 
risk under present market econdi- 
tions is too great. As a matter of 
fact, all the building that could be 
expected would be for people who 
are building homes for themselves, 
and that form of construction 
activity would be advisable from the 
point of view of the general 
nomic strueture. This building on 
the part of individuals should be 
encouraged. 

As a matter of fact. all vacaney 
surveys, which have been at all care- 
ful, indicate that the vacancies in 
homes are very small 
and that the present doubling up 
would straightway create a possible 
inadequate supply of such housing 
space, if refinancing or more normal 
business conditions were to come to 


pass. 


eco- 


Analysis Of Home Loan 


Bank Bill 
The Home Loan Bank Bill will 
undoubtedly become a law and it 


seems to me that the best contribu- 


tion I ean make to the general 
thought or consideration of the 
matter would be to present a sum- 


mary or analysis of the measure. 
Its essential soundness and merit are 
demonstrated when its provisions 
are simply and carefully considered. 

The agency proposed in the Home 
Loan Bank Bill is sound, conserva- 
tive and built upon existing institu- 
tions, which are subject to inspection 
and regulation by the states. 

It is non-inflationary and is plan- 
ned to give financial support to ex- 
isting home-finaneing, thrift or 
savings institutions. 

It will fill an 


immediate need. 


| as financial institutions have millions 


of dollars of preferred first mort- 
gages on homes, upon which they 
cannot raise a dollar to pay with- 
drawing depositors and shareholders, 
or to make loans either upon prop- 
erty that is unencumbered at the 
present time, or to refinance exist- 
ing mortgages which have 
called, come due, or are 
foreclosed by receivers, 
investors, and banks 
complete liquidity. 


been 
being 
private 
racing for 


W hat The Bill Provides 


The bill is S 2959 and HR 7620 
and is before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees of the House and 
Senate. 
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The bill will create a system of 
12 Federal Home Loan Banks in 
districts determined by the Federal 
Home Loan Board. 

Building and loan associations. 
cooperative banks, homestead asso- 
ciations, savings banks, trust com- 
panies, banks with time deposits, 
and insurance companies, if subject 
to inspection and. regulation, are 
eligible for membership. The mem- 
bers supply the permanent capital 
by subseribing $2,500 plus 1% of 
the mortgages eligible for collateral 
or discount upon becoming mem- 
bers. This subscription can be paid 
on a quarterly basis and immediately 
upon payment of the first quarter. 
a member is eligible to borrow 12 
times its subseription. 

Eligible institutions in states 
whose laws do not permit stock pur- 
admitted through the 
waiving of these requirements under 
procedure prescribed in the bill. 
All member institutions are subject 
to eXamination, although state ex- 
aminations are accepted, if adequate. 


chase are 


Members may withdraw under 
provisions similar to those in the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

Each of the 12 banks will start 
with a minimum eapital of at least 
$5,000,000. Subscriptions are to be 
opened and at the end of 30 days 
the subseriptions are to be totalled 
and the government subscriptions to 
stock bring the total initial capital 
for all 12 banks to $150,- 





posit of collateral, the borrowing of 
money, and so on. 

Each Federal Home Loan Bank 
is to have a board of 11 directors, 
9 of whom are elected by the mem- 
bers and two appointed by the 
Federal Board. The 9 members 
represent three sizes or classes of 
participants, so that small, medium- 
sized and large members are all 
represented on the board of each 
bank. Each director serves for three 
Directors are appointed by 
the Federal Board, if individual 
members of the bank hold eapital 
amounting to less than $1,000,000. 


years. 


The directors’ compensation — is 
determined entirely by the banks 
themselves ahd only persons 
nected with the home-financing 
eligible for the 9 
directors elected by the members. 
The board of directors must admin- 
ister the affairs of the several banks 
fairly and impartially and extend 
to members sueh advances as may 
be safely and reasonably made with 
due regard to the maintenance of 
adequate credit standing of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank and its 
obligations. 


Loans To Be Made Through 
Local Institutions 


The bill assumes, as does the 
Federal Reserve Act, that it can best 
serve the small savers and the home 
owners by serving the home-finane- 

ing institutions in all the 


**¢on- 


business’* are 





000,000. The govern- a 
ment  subseription is 
merely an advance and 
is to be repaid by the 
members as additional 
institutions join the 
system. An early re- 
tirement of the govern- 
ment capital is antici- 
pated by the provisions 
of the bill. 


Size And Duties Of 
Governing Board 


The board is to con- 
sist of five members (= 








small towns and cities 
in the United States. 
These home-financing 
institutions are primar- 
ily building and loan 
associations, and the 
small or country banks. 
Therefore, no loans are 
made direct to 
owners, home 

builders, or even to 
private brokerage mort- 


gage 


home 
buyers. 


companies, nor 
through the brokers who 
charge renewal commis- 
-— sions. 





appointed by the presi- 

dent, with six-year terms, and one 
member of the board to be desig- 
nated as chairman. This 

exercises supervisory control 
the general activities, including the 
issuing of bonds, the capital of the 
individual banks, the membership 
qualifications, the rates of interest 
on notes, debentures and bonds, the 
conditions for assignment and de- 


board 
over 
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The mortgages whieli 
the members may place as collateral 
are divided into two elasses: 1. 
Amortized, or monthly repayment, 
mortgages for eight years or more, 
and on such mortgages a Home Loan 
Bank may advance or lend not in 
excess of 60% of the unpaid princi- 
pal; 2. Other home mortgages on 
which may be advaneed 50 of the 
unpaid principal. No advance can 





exceed 40% of the appraised valua- 
tion of the real estate and there are 
additional restrictions regarding the 
relation of the loan to the appraised 
valuation. 

No mortgage can have more than 
20 years to run to maturity, nor 
can the unpaid principal 
$15,000. 

These advances, in addition to the 
mortgages deposited as collateral, 
are secured by a note; that is, by 
a primary and unconditional obliga- 
tion of the member. 

In order to keep the 12 banks in 
proper condition, each one must at 
all times have an amount of money 
equal to the capital subseriptions of 
its members, in, 1. United States 
Government securities; 2. interest- 
bearing deposits in banks and trust 
companies, and 3. loans to members 
with a maturity not greater than 
one year. 

Other than these, the funds of 
the bank, ineluding funds received 
from the sale of bonds, may be 
loaned to members for longer periods 
of time. 


exceet | 


The board is given broad powers 
with regard to the types ‘of bonds, 
their maturity and interest rates. 
All bonds are to be secured by home 
loan mortgages, the unpaid balance 
of which have an approximate ratio 
of $2 for each $1 of bond issues. 
The banks are jointly and severally 
liable, and the bonds are lawful as 
investment and security for all 
fiduciary, trust and :publie funds 
under the control of the government. 
Tax exemption is provided for the 
securities in order that they may 
find a ready and low cost market. 


Other Provisions 


Each bank places in a reserve ae- 
count semi-annually 50% of its net 
earnings until the reserve equals the 
paid-in eapital; after that 25% of 
net earnings. There are the usual 
provisions for dividends, examina- 
tions and reports, unlawful acts and 
penalties, and restrictions against 
use of name. Federal reserve banks 
are authorized to act as depositories, 
custodians or fiscal agents for 
liquidation purposes. 

The man working under an enthu- 
siastie supervisor has greater heart 
for his tasks. The executive without 
enthusiasm for everything should be 
kept in a staff position where he will 
not be so likely to dampen the inter- 
ests of others. 






























































This Bank Avoids Losses 


(Continued from page 211) 


judgment in order to satisfy the 
ever-pressing quest of the directors 
for larger dividends. 

During normal times, in spite of 
our ultra-conservative policy. we 
have been able to pay a dividend 
ranging from 20% to 26%. Last 
year (possibly one of the worst the 
banking business has ever faced) we 
not only paid a 9% dividend, but 
added a small amount to the un- 
divided profit account. This, of 
course, is due to the fact that our 
losses have been negligible. 


To substantiate the practicability 
of our policy, we offer the following 
facts: 

Forty-two 
service in the community. 

Our stock carries the highest book 
value of any bank in the entire city 
of Chicago and commands a price 
far above that of any other bank 


regardless of size. 


Years of continuous 


A trial balance of notes should be 
made four times a year. 

The best bonds are the ones that 
ean be sold any business day. 





Sound and Marketable 


common stock collateral 


The Portfolio of the 
new Accumulative 
Series is comprised 
of stocks of these 


30 
COMPANIES 


Corporate Trust Shares are readily 
marketable through a nation-wide 
organization of banks and invest- 
ment houses. Moreover, the Trust 
Agreement provides that they may 
be converted directly through the 
trustee into the underlying secur- 
ities or cash. 


These shares offer the security of 
high grade common stocks plus the 
security of wide diversification. 


ORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


Accumulative Series* 
This is a fixed investment trust sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 


CORPORATION 


aban STRATIVE - 
120 Wall Street Per New York 


TON 


*Also available in distributive type known as Series AA. 


in equal share 
amounts 


INDUSTRIALS 


Allied Chemical 
American Can 

Am. Radiator & S. S. 
American Smelting 
American Tobacco 
Borden 

du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
General Electric 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 
Procter & Gamble 
Union Carbide 
United States Steel 
Westinghouse 
Woolworth 


UTILITIES 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Columbia Gas & Elect. 
Consolidated Gas of N.Y. 
Electric Bond and Share 
North American 
United Gas Improvement 


RAILS 


Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Union Pacific 


OILS 


Holders of OLD SERIES Corporate Trust Shares 
may, if they desire, exchange for either of the new 
series—on a preferential basis. Get details from any 


authorized distributor. 





Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Texas Corporation 





+ 
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Three Dollars Worth Of 
Real Estate 


One bank has this item on its state- 
ment: ‘‘Other real estate (present 
value, $7,500 ) —$3.°’ That $3 item at- 
tracts a lot of attention and dozens 
of customers ask about it. This 
gives the officers opportunities to ex- 
plain the bank’s safety policy. If 
the item were $1, it would not attract 
nearly so much attention. 

If your customers ask no questions 
and make no comments after you 
issue your statement, that is a sign 
that little thought was put on your 
statement. Use your ingenuity. It 
may mean more business for your 
bank, 


News In Advertising 
Indicates Progress 
By Louis WILEY 
Business Manager, The New York Times. 

‘* Advertising is news. The manu- 
facturer of the product makes the 
news, the advertising agent collects, 
writes and edits the news. The pub- 
lisher prints it. The reader reads 
and believes (or disbelieves it) and 
is influenced by it. 

**Some will ask, ‘What news is 
there in a simple product such as a 
soap, which is essentially the same 
as it was some years ago?’ If a soap 
was popular years ago and the de- 
mand for it has grown in proportion 
to the growth of our prosperity, there 
is news. in what the company has 
done. The day of merely putting the 
slogan or motto in advertising copy 
is gone. Along with the new idea of 
raising our standards of living by 
selling to us by the millions the pleas- 
ant or practical uses of automobiles. 
electric refrigerators, oil burners, 
has come the advertising of new uses 
of soaps, of methods devised in 
laboratories for washing, and so on. 

‘*Tf a company has no news to tell, 
it is going not forward, but back- 
ward. Advertising develops news, 
encourages a manufacturer to make 
improvements which make news. The 
stimulation which the news idea in 
advertising gives to our industrial 
progress is an important influence.’’ 

Many banks have a lot of large 
profitable savings balances through 
encouraging banking by mail. 

A property’s value should be based 
on what it will earn, not on some- 
body’s guess of what it will sell for. 
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Gloomy Faces Create Doubt 


(Continued from page 206) 


‘“‘Why no, I don’t. I just thought | 


that—well, is the bank all right?’ 

‘‘Of course, the bank’s all right. 
We have plenty of money and we 
can pay you, if vou need it. But 
it certainly would be safer to leave 
it here, if you are not going to make 
immediate use of it. Just use checks 
to pay your bills in the 
way.”’ 

About this time, the customer, for 
some reason or other, glanced over 
toward Fred Tisholt, the cashier 
who was sitting at a desk next to 
my eage. Fred was still looking 
very sour and glum. The customer 
looked back at me, and said: ‘* Well. 
i guess I'll take the money.”’ 

‘All right,’’ I said. ‘‘It’s your 
money. When you decide to open 
your bank account again, we shall 
be very glad to serve you.”’ 

The customer glanced out of the 
corner of his eve at 
cashier, pocketed the 
walked out. 

A little later, Fred was talking 
to a customer at his desk and | 
could see that the customer was 
being very badly influenced. While 
I do not approve of the idea of a 


regular 


the gloomy 
money and 


man whistling in an office, especially | 


in banks, nevertheless 1 began to 
whistle as | worked about the cage. 
The customer looked up and saw 
me with a calm smile on my face. 
Then I could see out of the corner 
of my eye that he was looking at 
the cashier. 

Very soon another customer came 


in and asked to withdraw quite a | 


large sum. 
quired. 


**Leaving town?’ [ in- 


The eustomer looked up in sur- 
prise. 

ee * 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon. | didn’t 
mean to pry into your affairs, but 


usually when a man withdraws his | 


whole balance, he is planning on 
moving.”’ 

I began to count out the money 
and in doing so moved about several! 
bundles of large bills to be sure 
the man at the wicket saw them. 


**Say,’’ he said, ‘‘what about this | 
Is it all right to leave my | 


bank ? 

money here?’ 
[ looked up in feigned astonish- 

ment. ‘‘Why, almighty goodness!”’ 

I exclaimed. ‘‘Have you ever had 

any other thought but that this bank 


is perfectly safe? We have plenty | 


(Continued on page 238) 











Take eare of the 
Hours and the 
Days will take 
eare of themselves 


Vv 


Interest on bank transactions is 
figured in terms of days, but 
Post Office and Railroad sched- 


ules are based on minutes. 

























Thus a draft or other collection 
item that is permitted to lie idle 
for even an hour may be penal- 
ized a full day’s interest. 


To keep your money working 
it is necessary to keep your out- 
| of-town items moving. 


Our Collection and Transit 
Departments are in continuous 
24-hour-daily operation. 


All items received at par. 
Vv 


--- LHE eee 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Gloomy Faces Create Doubt 


Continued from page 237 


of money. We can pay you all of 
your deposit, if you really need it, 
and we will pay everybody else who 
comes in. The 
safe.”’ 

‘*Well, in that 
customer, ‘‘] 
money here. I was a bit scared, to 
tell you the truth. Just 
back my cheek.”’ 

“*T think you are doing the right 
thing,’’ I said as I gave it to him, 
‘‘but if you change mind, 
come back and you can have the 
money.”’ 


bank is perfectly 
case,” said the 
guess I'll leave my 


vive me 


your 


The cashier was not busy and 
saw what had happened. He did 
not say anything, but I noticed he 
moved about a little uneasily in his 
chair. After I had handled several 
customers in the same way, usually 
with good results, he began to meet 
people with a somewhat different 
attitude. 

After several days of these tacties, 
we began to realize that we had 
more eash on hand than we needed. 
We reduced it to $50,000. Then we 
reduced it to $25,000, and after a 
few weeks, we had the cash on hand 
down to about $7,000, which was 
ample for a normal day’s business. 

All this time, some of the cus- 
tomers who were talking to me were 
also directors of the bank. Of 
course, I usually did not know that 
a man was a director and sometimes 
I said some rather frank things, 
when I saw that he was interested 








in the operation of the bank. Ap- 
parently, these matters were brought 
up for discussion in the directors’ 
meeting and every one about the 
bank began to take a different view 
of the world. 

It pays to be cheerful. It pays 
to avoid a gloomy look, especially 
in times like these. You certainly 
cannot expect to generate confidence 
by looking down over your nose. 


Face These Economic Facts 
(Continued from page 209 

In facet, if we stand off and view 
objectively this vast network of 
financial and eeonomic  interrela- 
tions which characterized the world 
before the war, we can only wonder 
at the miracle of its comparatively 
smooth functioning. Like Topsy, it 
‘*never was born, only just growed”’. 
Goods and services flowed across in- 
ternational barriers, and, in the long 
run, were paid for in terms of goods 
and services produced by the people 
of other countries. 

Credits, both long-term and short- 
term, deferred the 
which goods and services were paid 
for in terms of goods and services, 
but the intervention of credit did 
not essentially change the process. 

The so-called ‘‘balance of pay- 
ments’’ among the nations of the 
world, resulting from this current 
interchange based upon goods, serv- 
ices and credits. very occasionally 
required the shipment of gold to 
meet net indebtedness not other- 


processes by 


‘he emblem of 


Strength 


Service and 


Security 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 
Capital and Surplus over $30,000,000 





wise covered. 

This flow of among the 
nations, which occurred technically 
when the so-called ‘**gold points” 
were passed, brought into motion 
certain automatie forces of adjust- 
ment which minimized the use of 
the precious metal in the settling of 
international accounts. To put this 
in another way—in pre-war years, 
vold and eredits tended to flow 
where most needed to buttress and 
make possible a mutual exchange of 
goods and services 
peoples of the world. 


gold 


among the 


And then, when we were saying 
with Pope: 

‘*Our mutual wants built mutual 

happiness ; 

So from the first eternal order ran, 
And ereature linked to creature, 
Man to man;"’ 

the rude shock of war on a seale 
hitherto undreamed of, acted like 
a sword slashing through a living 
organism of veins, arteries and nerve 
ganglions. Suddenly we realized, as 
though a dash of ice water had been 
thrown upon us in sleep, that al- 
though economically we lived in the 
Twentieth Century, we were still 
politically denizens of the Seven- 
teenth. 

Consider, for a moment, the 
heritage of the war, which still, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not down, but 
haunts us with ever recurring dif- 
ficulties. In the first place, the war 
left us a burden of indebtedness in 
the form of reparations and inter- 
allied debts of a kind and on a 
scale never before experienced. 
The so-called ‘‘settlements”’, which 
politicians from time to time have 
made, have been chiefly notable for 
the unsettlement which followed. 
The intricate mechanism of pre-war 
days, whereby credits and gold 
moved internationally as adjuncts 
of commerce, was completely upset. 

When in earlier days a country 
consistently exported more than it 
imported, the reasons were either 
that it was repaying past indebted- 
ness in the form of interest and 
principal, or that it was building 
up a ereditor position among the 
nations. Similarly, when a nation 
consistently imported more than it 
exported, it was either borrowing, in 
the form of capital goods and other 
commodities or services, those facili- 
ties which it needed to create ex- 
pansion, or it was enjoying the 
favored position of a creditor nation 
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living in part upon the labor of 
other peoples. 

Now, however, the balance of 
trade and the balance of payments 
among such nations ay Germany, 
Franee, Italy, England, the United 
States and several of the lesser 
powers are compounded of loans, 
reparations and debt settlements 
which, by no stretching of the imag- 
ination, represent purely productive 
economy but are present guises 
assumed by the unspeakable wastage 
of the war. 

And then we must also remember 
that an intense tariff rivalry, accom- 
panying the forced development of 
indigenous industries, and the 
search for national self-sufficiency 
have thrown effective barriers in the 
way of paying the services on these 
debts and reparations in the only 
form in which ultimately they can 
be paid at all—through exchange of 
voods and services. The only alterna- 
tives are partial payment in gold— 
which accounts in part for the un- 
healthy congestion of the yellow 
metal in bank vaults of France and 
the United States—or repudiation. 

In the mutually destructive tariff 
rivalry, which reaches its acme in 
the recent capitulation of English 
free traders, we see the results of 
our own shortsightedness. 

As if it were not enough to have 
burdened the economy of the post- 
war world with international debts, 
based upon uneconomic factors and 
enormously handicapped in pay- 
ment through artificial tariff barriers 
and other trade restrictions, it might 
also be observed in passing that the 
continued tremendous burden of 
armaments, as well as pensions and 
other costs of war, have assisted in 
reducing almost to the vanishing 
point the capacity of several great 
nations to raise even internally the 
funds required for the national 
debts. 

Add to this, if you will, the rapid 
development in earlier post-war 
years of home industries, regardless 
of the principles of comparative 
costs, the over-stimulus to indus- 
trial development, and the purvey- 
ing of necessary raw materials given 
by the war, and you find another 
factor which has helped to compli- 
cate conditions, as earlier noted, by 





encouraging over-production and re- | 


sulting gluts on markets already 
handicapped by artificial restrie- 
tions. 


(Continued on page 240) 
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One of the 410 offices through which 
this banking organization renders statewide correspondent 
service. —-—: Head offices are in the two Federal Reserve 


cities in California: San Francisco and Los Angeles ——- 
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NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and 


Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical in ownership and management 
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‘Face These Economic Facts 
(Continued from page 239) 

Another effect of the war has been 
|to raise the fetish of state omnipo- 
|tence to a point fraught with great 
i|danger to the world’s economy. 
|Louis XIV said: *‘L’Etat, C’est 
| Moi.”” (The State is 1) Many of 
/us today seem to believe: ‘‘L’Etat, 
|C’est Tout.’’ (The State is all) In 

RS ‘ ithis [ am not thinking exclusively 
&ey 1 be be Piatt (of Italy or Russia, where the fetish 
|of State supremacy and omnipotence 
Pr bank ly has been raised to the rank of a 
|major religion, but also of the urge 
|toward huge expenditures for un- 
TFL | khers | reproductive purposes by govern- 
ments, and attempts to regulate the 
e /prices of basie products by lavish 
|outlays of public funds. That ex- 
Capital and Sarplas penditures of these kinds are needed 
in times of emergency, or that they 
S35.000000.00 are justified, when public revenues 
are ample for experimentation, is 
debatable; but that the State, as at 
present constituted, is to be wet 
nurse and father confessor for all 
|the economie aspects. of our lives 

'remains unthinkable. 

From over-expansion of indus- 
tries, both extractive and manufac- 
turing, from budgetary deficits and 
unbalanced international payments 
with resulting currency deflations, 
from the abandonment of gold 
|standards recently foreed upon 
| England, the Seandinavian ecoun- 
tries, and Japan by circumstances 
only partly beyond their control, 
{from loss of confidence throughout 
| the world which has been the result 
|of the hopeless entangling by polit- 
‘ical and uneconomie factors of the 
|whole delicately adjusted pre-war 
| mechanism of money and credit, has 
‘come a _ maldistribution of the 
world’s monetary gold which seems 
|to be the principal cause, although 
|in reality it has been the principal 
result, of all the foregoing. 
| Editor's Note—Thie ie the second of two 
articles based on an address delivered under the 
| McBride Lecture Fund of Western Reserve 


‘epee at Cleveland, January 26, 19 


Improved Realty Bond 
Values 


(Continued from page 216 
pet |comes a crucial test of management. 
_ —“ | ‘‘Saerifice’’ leases made for long 
— ——— Te ."m.. . «ae tah , |terms ahead put a heavy burden on 
thel N LON | hl S . of Cc L KN kK i Was ID the building's future, One local 
association of managers, that of St. 
| Louis, has come out with this def- 
|inite policy: ‘‘Now is the time to 
|inerease vacancy rather than make 
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low long-term leases.” 

But while a scientifically priced 
rental schedule is right now of first 
importance, it is by no means the 
only present-day critical test of good 


administration, Frank S. Slosson, of | 
Chieago, active in both of the two 
national organizations in the prop- | 


erty management field, points out. 
He names three other things now 
highly important as follows: 

1. A_ well-designed and_ well- 
executed rental campaign. Work, 
and intelligent work, is the only 
answer to some depression problems. 

2. The building of good will be- 
tween landlord and tenant. 

3. Payment by each tenant upon 
the same measure of value as every 
other tenant. 

Property management on a_ pro- 
fessional basis, as at present offered, 
is given in one of three ways: 

1. Through a specialized indiv- 
idual manager who undertakes the 
whole administration of a 
large building. 

2. Through a specialized prop- 
erty management firm undertaking 
for a large number of buildings a 
comprehensive program including 
renting, collection of rents, physical 
operation of the plant, and buying 
of supplies. 

4. Through a specialized prop- 
erty management department of a 
general real estate office equipped to 
perform these functions. 


single 


How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 228) 

having endorsed thereon the fact 
that a satisfactory accounting has 
been made. Needless to say, receipts 
of this character should be non- 
negotiable and non-transferable. As 
in the case of safekeeping securities, 
the suecess of the audit control de- 
pends upon the rigidity with which 
the system is enforced. 


Surety Bonds 


Some banks continue to make a 
practice of signing surety 
guaranty bonds for certain prefer- 
red customers. Generally, such 
bonds are in connection with suits 
at law instituted by customers at 


or 


points remote from their own com- 


munity or they may be guarantees 
to the post office covering the aec- 
ceptance of checks and various other 
matters. 

The difficult task in such cireum- 


(Continued on page 242) 
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THE LEGIBLE SAFETY 


ASILY acknowledged the most leg- 
ible safety bond for the imprinting 
of bank checks. Its plain, no-pattern 
surface is also a distinctive quality 
found in no other Safety Check Paper. 
This extreme legibility has not been 
forced at the expense of inherent pro- 
tective features. The chemical nature 
of the paper pulp combined with the 
delicately colored surface tints are most 
efficient safeguards against fraudulent 
alteration. Still the surface is plain. 
Specify Gilbert Safety Bond, the 
“double bar” check paper, for legibility. 


Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from paye 241) 
stances is that of insuring the main- 
tenance of a correct record of such 
liability. In banks where this prac- 
tice exists, it is essential that some 
one person be designated to sign 
such documents as may be approved 
by the management, that person to 


make a complete record of each 
transaction, together with the max- 
imum liability thereunder. From 


time to time, these liability items 
should be checked, both with those 






issued, and all of those which may 
be recovered should be destroyed 
and the records corrected. 

Notes, and 
other items charged off frequently 


securities, cheeks 


have considerable reeovery  poten- 
tialities. Every effort should be 
exerted toward safeguarding the 


such items 
and insuring an aecounting to the 
bank for all recoveries effected. 


values represented by 


There seems to be no fool-proof 
auditing method to assure this de- 
sirable result and each bank is faced 


tions that every bank should take 
in connection with charged-off assets 
and they do supply some measure 
of protection. 

As a matter of prineiple, officers 
who originate transactions (make 
loans, buy securities, cash checks) 
resulting in charge offs, should not 
be permitted to handle charged-off 
assets. Some other in the 
bank should be selected to receive 
and handle them. 

Upon charge off, items should be 
transmitted to the person so desig- 


person 






























holdj th 1 witl ‘th it tieul bl nated, by memorandum, a copy to 
iolding the guarantees and with with its own particular problem. ; 
t] i ; guarant ‘ vs I ” f I go to the auditor who should check 
iose at whose request they were owever, there are a few precau- . . ‘ ; 
, I : —_ I ' the items into the charged-oft 
= asset ledger’” and see that the 
memorandum control over all items 
of this character is duly affected by 
the new items. A control aecount 
supported by detailed ledger records 
ne, is a necessary part of the plan. 
As collections are effected, entry 
| should be made both in the ledger 
accounts and in the control. Each 
month a list of recoveries should be 
2 made and attached to the bank’s 
monthly operations report. A sug- 
gested form to be followed in making 
i m 25 this section of the report is as 
ee ee s8egn follows: | 
aeeege a tei) BMPR ees a 
Bangg "sss W UBF NS a This 
agsG a ve 3, 93H # tl Name of Previous Month's Unre- 
leuve wi ruet a pana: p Ace Charge-off Original ~—- Re Re- covered 
™ a S28 pann ag ats WHS g Account Charge-off coveries covery Balance 
ei — “-A98 wit 
7 war ir gre ai aaue © —= John Jackson $800.00 $ 50 $20 $730.00 
BASB8 4  eaeo ede Tim Brown 40.00 0 10 30.00 
reHe | aaey o-naae T. J. Roberts 321.50 120 30 171.50 
celkeys =e meee st. 
mH @3 Aaa nm). : . . 
A588?!) enae cepa? This report should be freely cir- 
Regie ‘ ‘ ‘ > 
J ed culated among the bank’s officers 
é for inspection. Even though the 


handling of an item after charge 
off has been taken out of the hands 
of an officer, still he is interested 
in that item and it is probable that 
he will know of any 
recovery that has been made. 
does then questions are asked. 

Once each year, charged-off items 
should be thoroughly reviewed and 
those which unquestionably are dead 
should be removed from the control 
and from the ledger. Then a com- 
plete report of all remaining items 
should be made, showing original 
charge off, recoveries, balance and 
any other pertinent information that 
may be available. This report should 
be carefully reviewed by the bank’s 
officers and studied in the light of 
their knowledge of the conditions 
of the various debtors. 

Audit protection in a bank is not 
a one-man job, even in the small 
bank. It is a matter of forethought 
and commonsense safeguards thrown 
over the whole operation. 


substantial 
If he 
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More Signs Of Recovery 
(Continued from page 205) 
ing that 
poliey.”’ 
The political situation is especially 
encouraging. The facet that both 
parties united in the passing of 
emergency measures is a_ splendid 


rediseounting is bad 


omen, and gives confidence to busi- 
ness in general to proceed with 
aggressive plans. 

Business here and there has begun 
to write down its capital, some of 
which was inflated during the boom 
period. This is making possible the 
showing of profits that could not be 
shown on the larger capitalization. 

The campaign for new jobs ear- 
ried out by the United Action Group 
for Employment, backed by the 
American Legion, is another en- 
couraging factor. The first week of 
this campaign showed 70,000 new 
jobs filled by unemployed men. 

One item of special importance 
that seems to have been overlooked 
by many observers is the unprece- 
dented shipment of gold from India. 
It came at just the right time to 
improve financial conditions in 
England. India normally imports 
gold, but during the last six months 
of 1931 India exported $137,500,000 
in gold—a 100-year record. 

This, it is said, is not bank gold, 
but rather gold that has been the 
treasures of Indian households in the 
form of images and jewelry. With 
the depreciated currency, the people 
of India discovered that they could 
exchange their gold for more eur- 
reney than ever before. They needed 
the curreney and the exchange was 
made. Some of this gold came to 
America. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
effeet was on England, due prinei- 
pally to the facet that England 
needed gold more than most other 
countries. 

This shipment of gold from India 
made it possible for England to 
pay obligations that the world had 
expected to be postponed. 

Federal reserve authorities have 
expresse the opinion that England 
will show a steady gain in financial 
position, and will be baek to normal 
perhaps within a year. 

Improvement of world conditions 
must originate across the water 
rather than here. This evidence that 
conditions are improving in England 
is. therefore, perhaps the most en- 
couraging news we have had for 
some time. 


A Barometer Of Recovery 


Continued from page 205) 
from which the insurance fraternity 
derive the benefit—to mention only 
a few of the facilitating services 
incident to distribution. 

Similarly, every sale of an auto- 
mobile is also a sale of substantial 
amounts of steel and malleable iron. 
And. to that extent, the steel men 
are partners on the selling side of 
the automobile industry. The men 
who produce tin, copper, zine, 
nickel and aluminum must recognize 
that, in effect, every sale of an auto- 
mobile is a sale of their product. 
Automobile manufacturers could, to 


ht 





advantage, seek to line them all up 
as ‘‘honorary salesmen”” appealing 
to them on the soundest possible 
basis—that of enlightened self-in- 
terest. 

When the textile men complain of 
poor markets, let them know that 
one way to sell a large part of their 
output would be to get behind the 
movement to sell automobiles—which 
absorb 35,000,000 yards of uphol- 
stering cloth alone. And so on— 
until practically all of us realize 
that we have a substantial stake in 
the prosperity of the automobile in- 
dustry, which inevitably spreads 
prosperity to banking, and to indus- 
try and commerce generally. 


— 
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WHEN corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 


° ENCOURAGE TRAVEL ° 





It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 








DeWeese Lake and a view of the Sangre De Cristo Range in San Isabel National Forest, Colorado, much of which is still wild. It provides 
a marvelous opportunity for rest—and plenty of adventure. 


How Vacations Pay The Bank 


And Where To Send Customers 


R. E. DOAN 


Director of Public Relations, The Denver National Bank,” Denrer, Colo. 


VACATION in 1932 is a necessity— a, Such stress cannot continue without a 
ye a luxury. Business men are work A Source Of Help break. The human body wears out. The 
ing as they have not worked in years, and mind refuses to produce new ideas. 
wives are sharing their worries, stretching @ Colorful travel folders on Everything goes wrong for the tired 
lowered incomes and aiding in every way individual, 


to increase the net results of their your desk may help develop Complete relaxation, mental and physi- 
husbands’ labors. Thus, they feel a vacation queries. THE eal, is a marvelous builder. When rested, 


similar mental and physical strain. It barren mental soil sprouts new ideas and 


is a time of stress, of wear and tear on BANKERS MONTHLY will 


a rested physique supplies the energy to 
nervous systems and on mental faculties. 


> . - , carry them out. 
supply you with any travel But vacations in 1932 are liable to 


sharpening. information you desire. meet the eeconomie axe. Men will say, 
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‘*Too busy. Can’t get away.’’ or ‘*Can’t 
afford it this year.’’ They forget the 
proverb of a 20th Century writer, who, 
some years ago, remarked, ‘‘ The most ex- 
pensive vacation is the vacation you fail 
to take.’’ 

These men are customers of your bank, 
and you are in position to give them a 
little extra service and at the same time 
help yourself. They have accounts with 
halanees to maintain. They have loans to 
If they go stale, your bank 
The rested man is a financial 


be repaid. 
will suffer. 
asset—a better business man and con- 
sequently a better bank customer. 

Such being the case, why not take ad 
vantage of your opportunity to encourage 
the vacation idea? The near West is full 
of delightful playgrounds ,where your cus- 
tomers may renew their energies at sur- 
prisingly low cost. Travel literature on 
your desk will be very helpful to them, 
and in addition to the indirect financial 
benefits you insure for yourself, they will 
appreciate your interest in them 
ly after their return. 

This month, we wish to give you a brief 


especial- 


outline of these playgrounds—all of which 
may be visited going or coming from the 
A. B. A. 
October. 

Colorado, with its 100,000 square miles 
of grandeur, is the nearest—requiring only 
one night’s travel from Chicago. There 
may be said to be four general tourist 
regions within the boundaries of this great 
Rocky Mountain State. 

First is the Pike’s Peak Region, center- 
ing in Colorado Springs; 
Isabel National Forest—almost a part of 
the Pike’s Peak Region and reached from 
Pueblo; third, Rocky Mountain National 
(Estes) Park, for which Denver is the 
gateway; and fourth, Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, in the southwest corner of 
the state. 


Convention in Los Angeles in 


second, San 


There are, of course, many other in 
spiring spots in this seenie expanse, but 
these four regions are the objectives of 
the majority of tourists and vacationists. 
Those who prefer continuous travel may 
spend many seasons in the Colorado 
Rockies and see no more than half their 
wonders. For those who enjoy more rest 
ful vaeations, there are hotels, lodges, dude 
ranches and camps innumerable, providing 
accommodations at rates no higher than 
the cost of living at home. Auto service 
through all the important scenic regions 
is available on any basis desired. 

In the Pike’s Peak Region, the Garden 
of the Gods, Cave of the Winds, South 
Cheyenne Canyon, Seven Falls, the Broad- 
moor District and the Peak itself are 
feature attractions. Nearly all visitors 
enjoy a trip to the top of Pike’s Peak. 

Colorado Springs has two of the finest 
resort hotels in the land. Sports in and 
about the city are particularly delightful. 
It is always cool, and golf, tennis, polo, 
horseback riding and _ other outdoor 
sports, in the very shadow of Pike’s Peak, 
are enjoyed here as in few other places. 

In the south center of Colorado is 
beautiful San Isabel National Forest, 
with its many notable peaks, canyons, 
passes and high drives. In this region 
is Silvercliff, an abandoned mining town, 
onee so wealthy and important that it 


missed being the capital of the state by 
ouly a few votes. The trip from Pueblo 
through San Isabel ineludes a visit to 
Bassic Mine, in which Mark Twain was 
a stockholder. In the dizzy heights of 
the Sangre de Cristo Range—longest unin- 
terrupted mountain range in the world— 
are many lakes of deep blue water, teeming 
with mountain trout. In striking contrast 
to their serrated peaks, there lie, at the 
base of the lower sloping hills, ever shifting 
sind dunes ranging in height from 200 to 
1,000 feet, forming a desert nearly ‘100 
square miles in extent. 

Denver, through which Estes Park is 
reached, is the gateway to many other 
delightful resorts, and a drive through 
Denver’s mountain parks is one of great 
beauty. These parks comprise about five 
square miles with an altitude of 7,000 to 


S.000 feet. From the foothills to the 
summit, the ‘‘Lariat Trail’’, protected 
by parapet walls, winds in sinuous loops 
up precipitous cliffs. The visitor may 
cirele the parks by automobile~ in a 
Troutdale-in-the-Pines, Idaho 
Boulder, Loveland and many 
other resorts are within easy reach, and 
there are many convenient one-day rail 
trips to attract the visitor. 

The city itself makes the traveler feel 
at home. 


few hours. 


Springs, 


It has many parks and play 
grounds, municipal tennis courts and golf 
courses. Some of these parks have bath- 
ing beaches with bathhouses, and there 
are outdoor swimming pools in other 
locations. The quickest and best way for 
the tourist to get his bearings in Denver 
is probably by 
Denver’’ ears. 


means of the ‘‘ Seeing 
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FOILED 


THIS HOLD-UP 


ANKTROL, the modern safe system of 
daytime bank protection, recently 
foiled an attempted hold-up of the 

Union Trust and Savings Bank of Stan- 


wood, lowa. 


Here, briefly, are the facts reported in the 
lowa Bankers Association bulletin which 
carried this caption: 


“Hats Off to the Cedar County 


Vigilantes and Banktrol!’’ 


The reserve money was safe— 
because physically protected by Banktrol. 


The counter money was taken— 
because the equipment in this bank was 


limited. 


But, the counter money only amounted to $575— 
because the Banktrol held the reserve. 


A fair warning to bandits 
that the bank s funds and 
securities are physically 
inaccessibie to them. 


TIMELOCK EQUIPMENT 


CONSTANTLY PROTECTS US 


AGAINST 


DAYTIME ROBBERY 


And, the two experienced bandits came to grief— 
because the vigilantes were waiting. 


No shooting in or around 
the bank— 
because the signal 
was a silent signal. 


Not a dollar lost— 
because it was recap- 
tured immediately. 


Banktrol is for large and small 
banks. It will safeguard the lives 
of your employees and customers. 


Write for details. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Bank Protection Department 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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8.37 more 


Electricity used in 
Associated Homes 


@ An increase of 8.3% in the average annual use of elec- 
tricity was recorded during 1931 in the homes served 
by the Associated System. This gain resulted from — 


1. Success of the System in distributing load-build- 
ing appliances like ranges, refrigerators, water- 
heaters. Estimated annual revenue from all new 
business activities during 1931 totals $5,839,000. 


2. Acceptance by customers of inducement rates, 
which make possible additional use of current 
at a low unit cost. 


Over twenty thousand new electric customers were put 
on Associated lines during the year. The sound expan- 
sion of the System’s domestic electric service provides 
an important and stable source of revenue for Associ- 
ated securities. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway New York 
























I want to thank you for the copy received 
by air mail of “What Actually Happened To 
Banking In 1931”. 

Some of this information I used in an 
address last Thursday night, and I expect to 


use it again. 

You will be interested in knowing that 
the Portland Oregonian yesterday in their 
financial section printed a rather full digest 
of the same article. 


THEO. P. CRAMER, JR. 


Secretary, Oregon Bankers Association, Portland 





| How Vacations Pay The Bank 
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(Continued from page 245 
The trip from Denver to Rocky 
Mountain National Park leads through 
Colorado's fertile orchard and sugar-beet 
district and zigzags in and out through 
Big Thompson Canyon, following the 


|} meanderings of the river of the same name. 


Here, the road thrashes about between 
stupendous walls, like the lash of a 


| gigantic Esquimaux whip, and when the 


car emerges at the upper end of the 
canyon, a_ beautiful mountain picture, 
dominated by Long’s Peak, is unfolded 








A group of Chicagoans enjoying the moun- 
tains of Rocky Mountain National Park after 
being confined to offices for fifty weeks. 


before the visitor’s eyes. 
The Grand Cirele Tour of Rocky 
Mountain National Park is one never to 


| be forgotten. The Park, 400 square miles 
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in area, ineludes about ten miles of the 
Great Continental Divide, with Long's 
Peak, the prominent central feature 
nearly three miles (14,255 feet) above 
sea level. A dozen other peaks exceed 
15,000 feet, and scores’ stand forth 


| majestically, their snow-covered caps 12,- 
| 000 feet above sea level. A half dozen 


glaciers are found within its boundaries. 
Wild flowers color every valley and slope, 


| and bear, deer and big horn sheep are 


often seen. 

Mesa Verde is noted chiefly for its 
cliff dwellings. A writer says of it: 
‘*No one can visit Mesa Verde (Green 
Plateau) and fail to be charged with the 


| immensity of the drama spread before him. 


Every broken bit of pottery, every wide 
and gorgeously colored vista, every dark 
corner of a Cliff Dwelling, every word 
uttered by the guides, all the strange 
exotic antiquities, the every-day tools and 
dishes and toys left by the Vanished, 
the imprints of the fingers left in the 
plaster of the walls, seem to bring us 
closer to the ‘‘Little People’’. Ont of 
the mist of the past, they seem to be 
















































































just around the corner, reaching forward 
to our age. Twenty-six great canyons 
‘i claw open the Mesa Verde, and in many 
4 of these are pocketed the pueblos anid 
h settlements of the vanished people.’’ 
t : Next to Colorado is Yellowstone, 
h reached through three gateways: the 
e : Union -acifie at the west, the Bur- a 
. lington east, and the Northern Pacifie and 
a the Milwaukee Road on the north. Here 
A it was that, a million years ago, Mother 
° Nature, working on the huge ball that 
e was to be man’s habitation, pared too ‘ 
closely to the pulp. Nowhere else in all 
l the world is the shell of the earth so | 
thin that it is seemingly unable to with 
stand the pressure of the powerful internal * 
forces. Nowhere, outside the limits of | l h Vi f th 
the three small geyser basins of Yellow- | ec o1Ce O e 
stone, is the shell so flexible that it . 
bubbles like pie-crust with the expansion N C k 
i of a super-heated filling beneath it. a 101) spca S On 
' Nature’s most curious curiosities are | a ' 
seen in Yellowstone—geysers, paint pots, | It is reassuring to investors in sums for construction, keeping 
j springs, easeades and falls, Yellowstone American Telephone and Tele- the plant at maximum efficiency, 
Lake, Yellowstone Canyon, colored hot ‘ 
springs terraces, beaver dams, great herds | graph stock that through recent adequate for new business. 
of deer and buffalo, for which the Park | troubled times the telephone Forward looking policies like 
is a refuge. a ae system has kept more than 98% this are linked in the Bell System 
Direetly east and across Wyoming from | ; 2 : 
Yellowstone lie the Black Hills, with of the total number of its sub- with a healthy conservatism in 
their stupendous masses and pinnacles of | scribers at the height of the boom. administration. 
— ae i poten outs The telephone has established One result is that American 
their own. They rise abruptly and in | itself as a necessity of business Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
sharp contrast to the surrounding plains, | and social life. pany stock has paid dividends 
to an altitude of 7,242 feet, the highest | ae P j 
Letunts the Tackles aud ts Adleatic. | Recognizing this fact, the Bell regularly through more than half 
Mountain streams, flowers, birds and fish | System is going ahead with its a century. 
: mage ae pong rong ice ae program of service improvement. May we send you a copy of our 
Cave in Wind Cave National Park, being Every working day it spends large booklet, “Some Financtal Facts’’? 
the best known. 
| En route to Yellowstone Park via the | > 
West Yellowstone gateway, one may stop B E LL T E L E PHO N EK 
over at Salt Lake City and enjoy a visit 
} to the famous Mormon Temple, Great Salt SECURITI ES CO. Ine. 
| Lake and other places of interest, and - 
may include also a trip to Zion Canyon t95 Broadway, New York City 
. and Bryee Canyon, both National Parks 
. in southern Utah, and the not-far-distant 
5 ; Cedar Breaks. All three of these canyons 
are famous for their colorful cathedrals | 
. ; and eastles and other formations carved | 
. F by Nature from the solid rock. i 
> All-Expense Tours to all these places | - 
1 are provided by the Rock Island Lines, = % 
, ; the Chicago, Burlington and Quiney, the | |! : 
i Chieago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacifie, iH . ‘ 
' the Chicago and North Western-Union lt W here To Get The Book You Want H 
; Paeifie, the Northern Pacifie and the Great iH H 
. | Northern. These tours range in prices ls The Bank hl ‘ ‘ - f fi : 
» from $85 for 11 days in Colorado up, iH . € bankers Mont y maintains a library o ord : 
according to accommodations and length fF cial books all indexed and classified. It will share its H 
; of time spent. Some tours provide a | |i information with you. If you are looking for a book H 
panorama of new sights each day. Others : on any banking or financial subject, write and ask : 
= a Soe ee ee ee for information as to where you can get it. If you \ 
, P ace to permit a — intimate aequaint- ' know the name of the book, give that. If you know H 
: anee. Arrangements can be made to suit ' 5 ‘ : H 
any requirement. Dude ranches are every- | |! the author, give his name. If you do not know either, : 
where through this territory and aceommo- | |t then tell us on what general subject you want a H 
] : dations are available at $25 up per week. ' book and books will be recommended. ‘ 
18) ry 
a a : - : 
) ; Today earning power of state | | Seay eemane : 
. ‘ 
banks has materially decreased, |} The Bankers Librarian, THE BANKERS MONTHLY _ 
though not quite as much as earning 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
power of national banks.—J. S. | |! : 
Love. SS 
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The Federal Fiscal Emergency 
Published by the National 
Tndustrial Board, 
Ine.. New York Citu. Pape r, 


sf pages, $1.50. 


Conference 


With a tax emergency facing the na- 
tional government, it behooves banking to 
have a practical understanding of the 
situation. This book gives the facets and 
figures in an impartial way, and in a way 
easily understood and easily used. 

If you have an opportunity to lead or 
cooperate with any body working toward 
the betterment of government or the re- 
duction of taxes, you will find the facts 
in this book the basis for addresses or for 
committee action. 

In addition to many tables and charts, 
one graph is provided which makes it 
perfectly clear that the bulk of govern- 
ment fact, are 
represented by the national debt, veterans’ 
War and 


expenditures, 67.3% in 


bureau and the Navy depart- 
ments. 

In other words, national defense is the 
big item of Add to 
this the cost of the treasury department, 
4.8%, and you a figure of 72.1%, 


government costs. 
have 
which represents that part of our expendi- 
tures that seem inescapable. 

The other items in the graph are De- 
partment of other 
expenditures. 

‘On the other side of the graph we are 


Agriculture, and all 


shown the sourees of income, and here we 
find that income tax is by far the largest 
source representing 44.1% of the federal 
government income. The smallest item of 
all is ‘‘ payments by foreign governments’’, 
5.6%. The deficit is 21.4%. 

A summary of all of these facts results 
in the ‘*For the Government 
expenditures to a point 

revenue is out of the 
question. The only course consistent with 
the national prestige is to raise large 
additional tax revenues for the emergency 


needs, ’? 


conelusion 
to reduce its 
approaching its 


Earl Newsom Elected 
Sales Manager Of 
Distributors Group, Inc. 


Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Earl Newsom as sales manager of 
Distributors Group, Ine., New York City, 
sponsor of North American Trust Shares, 
a fixed investment trust. Mr. Newsom for 
over a year was director of advertising 
and publie relations for the group. Prior 
to joining Distributors Group, Inc,. he was 
vice president of the John Day Publish- 
ing Co. 

Fred L. Palmer has _ been 
director of advertising and public relations 
to succeed Mr. Newsom. Mr. Palmer makes 
his headquarters at 63 Wall Street, New 
York. Mr. Palmer, who has been with the 
group since about a year ago, was formerly 
connected with the promotion department 
of the New York Times, and prior to that 
he was with Ames & Norr. 


appointed 


Henry 8S. Hotcukiss, formerly vice 
president, Central National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. is now vice president, American 
Bank & Trust Co., Richmond. 
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THE BANKER’S CALENDAR 





EVENT 
A. B. A. Executive Council 


Alabama Bankers Association 
American Bankers Association 
American Institute of Banking 


Arkansas Bankers Association (Tri-State 
Meeting) 


California Bankers Association 
Colorado Bankers Association 
Connecticut Bankers Association 
Delaware Bankers Association 
District of Columbia Bankers Association 
Financial] Advertisers Association 
Florida Bankers Association 
Georgia Bankers Association 
Idaho Bankers Association 
Illinois Bankers Association 
Indiana Bankers Association 
Investment Bankers Association 


Iowa Bankers Association 

Kansas Bankers Association 

Louisiana Bankers Association 

Maryland Bankers Association 

Michigan Bankers Association 

Mid-Western Regional Conference 

Minnesota Bankers Association 

Mississippi Bankers Association (Tri-State 
Meeting) 

Missouri Bankers Association 

Montana Bankers Association 

Morris Plan Bankers Association 

National Association Mutual Savings Banks 

New Jersey Bankers Association 

New Mexico Bankers Association 

New York Bankers Association 

North Carolina Bankers Association 

North Dakota Bankers Association 

Ohio State Bankers Association 

Oklahoma Bankers Association 

Oregon Bankers Association 

Pacific-Rocky Mountain Trust Conference 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association 

Rhode Island (Has No Convention) 

Southern Trust Conference 

South Dakota Bankers Association 

Tennessee Bankers Association (Tri-State 
Meeting) 

Texas Bankers Association 

Virginia Bankers Association 

Washington Bankers Association 

West Virginia Bankers Association 

Wisconsin Bankers Association 

Wyoming Bankers Association 


Ear M. JOHNSTON, formerly vice presi- 
dent, United Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., is now vice president, Lafayette- 
South Side Bank & Trust Co. 


Lewis G. HARRIMAN, president of the 
M & T Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. and a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
Buffalo branch, has been appointed a 
director of the New York Telephone Co. 





Money in the vault earns no div- 
idends. 


DATE PLACE 


April 25-27 |White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

May 19-20 |Mobile 

October 3-6 |Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 6-13 ‘Los Angeles, Calif. 


May 24-25 Memphis, Tenn. 


May 26-28 (San Francisco 
June 17-18 |Evergreen 
June 25-26 New London 
September Rehoboth 
June 9-11 Hot Springs, Va. 
Sept. 12-15 Chicago, IIl. 
June 3-4 Jacksonville 
April 12-13 Augusta 
June 13-14 Hayden Lake 
May 23-25 Springfield 
May 19-20 Indianapolis 


Oct. 22-26 White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


June 20-22 Des Moines 

May 18-20 Kansas City 

April 18-19 Baton Rouge 

May 18-19 Atlantic City, N. J. 
July 11-13 Mackinac Island 
April 21-22 St. Louis, Mo. 
June 7-9 St. Paul 

May 24-25 Memphis, Tenn. 
May 17-18 Excelsior Springs 
July 21-23 Glacier Park 

Oct. 6-8 Washington, D. C. 
May 8-10 New York City 
May 12-14 Atlantic City 

May 13-14 Taos 

June 13-15 Rye 

May 00-00 Pinehurst 

June 15-16 Grand Forks 

June 7-9 Akron 

May 13-14 Tulsa 

June 6-7 Eugene 


Sept.29-Oct.1 Los Angeles, Calif. 
May 18-19 Pittsburgh 


April 29-30 Nashville, Tenn. 
June 1-3 Watertown 

May 24-25 Memphis 

May 10-12 Austin 

June 23-25 Old Point Comfort 
June 9-10 Pullman 

May 26-27 Fairmont 

June 22-24 Milwaukee 

Sept. 2-3 Rawlins 


CLARENCE M. FiINcKE, formerly vice 
president, Bank of America, N. A., has 
been appointed assistant to the president 
of the Greenwich Savings Bank of New 
York. 

R. L. Hopkins was recently elected vice 
president, Union Industrial Trust and 
Savings Bank, Flint, Michigan. 


A business may decline because of 
obsolete equipment. 
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Industrial Trends In 1932 


As Gleaned From The Trade Press 


Dealers Advised To Talk 
With Bankers 


HE following editorial appeared in 

one of the March numbers of Farm 
Implement News, It will be of interest 
to every banker with farmer customers. 

‘*The banker can be and frequently is 
an informed cooperator with the farm 
equipment dealer, or he may be a stubborn 
and prejudiced obstacle to the sale of 
recently developed time-saving farm equip 
ment. 

‘*In event that a banker is opposed to 
power farming and all its manifestations, 
one will usually find that this attitude is 
based on certain personal experiences. 
Five or ten years ago, for example, the 
banker may have lent money to a farmer 
with which to finance the purchase of a 
tractor. 
he defective, or, if not defective, its size 
and type may have been such that it 


The machine may have proved to 


merely added to the power expense load 
on the farm without reducing operating 
costs, so that the purchase may have 
hastened the advent of the sheriff. When 
under such circumstances a banker of a 
certain type has lost money, he never 
forgets it. His rage turns against a 
target—the tractor—rather than 
against the factors that made that par- 
ticular tractor unsuitable to the particular 
farm set-up. 

‘*How much one can educate such a 


visual 


banker to a diseriminating appreciation 
of power farming is hard to say. But it 
might make some impression to show him 
the census data published in our March 
3 issue, in which it is demonstrated that 
high-eash income per crop acre on the 
parallels higher 


average investment in 


farm equipment and greater use of 
tractors, 

‘*In making this point, no claims should 
be made that power farming of itself can 
make a particular farm return a_ profit, 
any more than ean a better system and 
labor-saving accounting machines make a 
bank profitable, if other factors do not 
contribute towards that goal. Good equip- 
ment makes good management more effeec- 
tive, but it never can compensate for poor 
management whether in banking or farm 


g 
ing. 


—_~>—_——— 


Air Condit’on'ng The 
Stock Traders 


HE unusual interest in controlled air 
buildings and homes has 
brought a flood of literature and the 
invention of many special devices to ac- 
complish the purpose of providing fresh, 
clear air for all to breathe when indoors. 

Heating-Piping and Air Conditioning 
for March reports the installation of an 
air eonditioning plant in the building of 
the New York Curb Exchange. 


in office 


The following three paragraphs give an 
ilea of its equipment: 

‘+ Air filters afe provided so that eall 
outside air taken into the system is freed 
ot dust and dirt. 

‘*Tonization equipment is provided to 
operate in conjunction with the air dis- 
tribution system, with the object of 
absorbing any objeetionable odors which 
may enter the air stream, and to maintain 
an ionized condition of atmosphere 
equivalent to that which is found to exist 
in outdoor air. 

‘*Room conditions are maintained by 
automatie controls which operate dampers 
and valves through a compressed air 
system. A double control of the dew 
point saturation temperature of the air 
leaving the dehumidifier or humidifier 
automativally takes care of the change 
from the heating and humidifying season 
to the cooling and dehumidifying period 
and eliminates the necessity for resetting 
the thermostats and automatic dampers. ** 


—__———- 


A Campaign To Reduce 
Fire Losses 


HIS is a particularly appropriate time 

for a campaign to reduce losses from 
fire. Credit magazine diseusses the subject 
in the Mareh issue, and the following is an 
interesting brief of that article: 

**The $500,000,000 annual fire waste in 
this country, even in prosperous times, is 
a vast burden upon American business. 
A 50% reduetion in. this $500,000,000 
waste item will do much to ease our 





economie strain and contribute to busi 
ness recovery. 

‘*The National Association of Credit 
Men through the secretary of its National 
Fire Insurance and Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, has taken the leadership in pro- 
mulgating a continuous fire prevention 
program throughout 1932. In years past, 
we have had Fire Prevention Week in this 
country, but the leading insuranee com- 
panies, the National Association of 
Credit Men, and other cooperating organ- 
izations believe that this pregram should 
There 
are many economic considerations involved 
in the sound and far-reaching program 
sponsored by the Association. The Associ- 
ation, with 137 offices throughout the 
country and with a Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee functioning in each of these associ- 
ations, will form the nucleus for the 1932 
drive to reduce and eliminate fire waste.’’ 


be continuous throughout the year. 


An Important Change In 
Business Thinking 


Management Methods, formerly System 
magazine, reports as follows: 

‘*Ten or twenty vears from now, it may 
‘That period taught 
business men to use national and group 
experiences and statistics, just as 1920-21 
taught them the desirability of collecting 
such statistics. It was about 1930-31 that 
business men began to be guided by real 
facts instead of by how they happened 
to feel each morning.’ *’ 


perhaps be said: 











OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 
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GMAC NotTEs 


are a standard medium for short term investment. Based on 


highly liquid assets, they provide a sound instrument for 
the temporary employment of surplus funds. GMAC obli- 
gations are in country-wide demand for the security port- 
folios of individuals, institutions and thousands of banks. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL Motors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


New York City 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ° , 


¢ SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 
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| WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 





F’. A. A. Approves Don Knowlton’s 
Book On Bank Advertising 


A new book on 
promotion has 
Knowlton, Publicity 


bank advertising and 
been written by Don 
Manager of the 
Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Union 


In writing it, he 
has had the eco- 
operation of mem- 
bers of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers 
Association. The 
book was given the 
official sponsorship 
of the Association 











at its mid-winter 
—— = +#««irectors’ meeting. 
DON KNOWLTON This work is 


note- 
vorthy at this time of renewed interest 
in bank publicity and because of the fact 
that it provides definite help for every 
banker, no matter what the size of his 
bank or what part of 
its advertising. 

The author makes it easy to understand 
just what may bank 
advertising and just how any banker may 
manage it to get results. 

Mr. Knowlton has managed the adver- 
tising department of the Union Trust Co. 
for many years. Not only has he attained 


especially 


his time is given 


be expected from 


suecess in the promotion of bank growth 
in Cleveland, but he has beeome known 
ax a versatile author. He has written 
widely for financial magazines and has also 
achieved a reputation with his contribu- 
tions to such publications as The Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers, ‘and others. 

His new book will be illustrated with 
many examples of advertising provided by 


members of the Financial Advertisers 
Association. 

Some of the chapter titles are: 
Does A Bank Have To Sell? 
Ot Advertising Media. Building The 
Advertising Appropriation. Layout In 
Financial How To Write 
Bank Revising The Advertising 
Appropriation. Building The Advertising 
Schedule. Mechanics Of 
duction, 

The work is primarily intended for the 
practical banker who has to handle adver- 
tising and publicity as a sideline, but the 
educational needs of the advertising man 
who has to serve a bank and learn finance 
as a side activity are not forgotten. 

Some reviewers have said that this book 
is likely to be in special demand among 
bank presidents. The president will benefit 
reading by gaining a_ better 
understanding of -this part of the bank’s 
work. He will be better able to supervise 
the work, and, in some cases, may actually 
take it upon himself to do parts of the 
promotion job. 

Particularly helpful to presidents, and 
advertising men as well, are the chapters 
on budgeting 


What 
Selection 


Advertising. 
Copy. 


Advertising Pro- 


from its 


advertising expense. Mr. 
Knowlton has taken into consideration a 
large variety of banking pictures and 
shown how to handle each one. 

After showing by specific examples how 
to build up an advertising appropriation 
and program, he indicates how to eut it 
down, if it must be made to fit a reduced 
budget. 

Every chapter is unusually frank and 
practical. The publishing date for this new 
book is to be announced in the near future. 





Dr. Paul M. Atkins Selling 
Closed Bank Securities 


The Comptroller of the Currency, John 
W. Pole, has appointed Dr. Paul M. Atkins 
as a special agent to sell the securities 
of closed national banks. Dr. Atkins has 
opened an office in the Federal Reserve 
Bank Building of N. Y. C., and is handling 
the sale of these securities in the way 
that will be most advantageous to banks. 
The plan contemplates that this method 
will net a great deal more than if the 
securities were offered on the open market. 
The sales are being made through estab- 
lished agencies, brokers and dealers, and 


through both the listed and _ unlisted 
market. Every effort is being made to 


prevent these offerings from influencing 
the market, such as might happen if they 
were all thrown on the market at the 
same time. 
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Walter Smith Re-Elected 
Head Of Advisory Council 


Walter Smith, president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, has been re- 
elected president and Melvin A. Traylor 
of Chicago, vice president of the Federal 
Advisory Council. 

These officers, with Robert H. Treman 
of Ithaca, N. Y., Howard A. Loeb of 
Philadelphia, John K. Ottley of Atlanta, 
and Walter 8. MeLueas of Kansas City. 
constitute the executive board. 

R. H. Homme, formerly of Madison, 
Wisconsin, and for the past two years 
connected with a banking interest in 
Toronto, Canada, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president, director and member 
of the executive committee of the First 
National Bank and Central’ Wisconsin 
Trust Co. of Madison. 





McAdams Complimented For 
Work On Bill 


Thomas B. McAdams, executive manage 
of the State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Co., Richmond, Va. and a past president 
of the American Bankers Association, was 
recently paid a tribute for his work in 
moulding features of the Glass-Steagall 
3ill into their present form, by John M. 
Miller, Jr. in an before the 
Rotary Club. 

Mr. Miller, president of the First and 
Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va., 
outlined to his audience the operating 
features of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Glass-Steagall meas 
ure, both of which he said would materially 
inerease the latitude in which the Federal 
Reserve System may function to meet 
emergency situations such as existed last 
year, 


address 


Huelsman Comptroller Of 
Detroit Group 


R. C. Huelsman, formerly comptroller 
of the Midland Bank of Cleveland, has 
taken up his duties as comptroller of the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, Ine., 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Huelsman is an 
authority on simplified cost systems for 
banks, a subject upon which he addresse:| 
the American Institute of Banking con- 
vention at Cleveland last year. 

Prior to joining the Midland Bank of 
Cleveland, Mr. Huelsman was manager of 
the planning department of the State Bank 
of Chicago and served from 1917 to 1921 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
While with the Federal Reserve Bank, he 
organized and managed the planning de 
partment. 


Noyes Advanced 


Hiland B. Noyes who has been comp 
troller of the Central Republic Bank and 
Trust Co. has been advanced to cashier 
of the third largest 
bank in Chicago. 

He takes. the 
place of Charles 
C. Haffner, Jr. 
who was made ex 
ecutive vice presi 
dent of the bank 
last October. Mr. 
Noyes’ first bank- 
ing experience in 
Chicago was with 
the National Bank 
of the Republic. 

William E. Har- 
rison, who has been assistant comptroller, 
will sueceed Mr. 
Mr. Harrison has been in 
Chicago for 16 years. 





H. B. NOYES 


Noyes as comptroller. 
banking in 
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Revised List Of Bank Of 


America Officers 


announced that he 
remain the 


A. P. Giannini has 
has deeided to 
the board of 


chairman of 
directors of the Bank of 
America N. T. anid 
S. Assn., but he has 
relinquished the 
presidency and Wiil 
F. Morrish has been 
elected the = sixth 
president of Cali 
fornia’s 

bank. To 
Morrish as 
executive vice presi 
| dent, L. M. Giannini, 


ra = alae son of the founder, 
was elected to this 

by the board of directors. 

Leon Bocqueraz will continue to serve 


largest 
succeed 


senior 








position 


the institution as vice chairman of the 
board. Dr. A. H. Giannini remains chair 
man of the executive committee, and the 
principal official in Southern California. 
W. E. Blauer was again elected 
man of the general finance committee. 


as chair 
These are the six men who will carry 
the executive responsibility of the 
tution. 


insti 
All of them have had many years 
of practical banking experience. 

Two new directors were announced. Dr. 
Celestine Sullivan and A. J. Scampini. 


Bert L. Jones, formerly vice president, 
is now president of the 
Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 


American Savings 


W. C. Freeman Joins 
Bank Staff 


William C, Freeman, vice president of 
Central Republie Co., investment affiliate 
of Central Republic Bank and Trust Co., 
Chieago, Ill. has been transferred to the 
bank as vice president. 

Mr. Freeman started work 50 vears ago 
as a messenger with the old National Bank 
of the Republic. He was advanced through 
all departments, be*oming assistant cashier 
in June 1917 and vice president in Decem- 
ber of 1923. In 1928 he was assigned to 
duties with the National Republie Co. and 
was made executive vice president of that 
organization. Following this appointment 
he at first divided his time between the 
Bank and the Company, but later turned 
his entire attention to the 
activities. 


investment 


Since last July he has been a_ senior 
vice president of Central Republic Co. 


SaMUEL THOMAS BLEDSOE of 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
and general counsel of the road sinee 1918, 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of the Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York City. 


Chicago, 


W. A. PoLK, formerly 
dent, Merchants 
Angeles, 


junior vice presi- 
National 3Zank, Los 
has been associated with the new 
Seaboard Na- 


Angeles. 


business department of the 
tional Bank of Los 





**Some method of reliability 
should be found that one 
could buy and feel assuréd 
that someone is not unload- 
ing some security headed for 
default.” 


—wrote a Banker 


Banker’s 
Supervised 
Service 


offers this very Protection 
—plus Profits in Bonds 
to Recoup Capital Losses. 
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CURRENT BANKING CHANGES || 


en 


Strate & Town 





NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED | 


45 Banks Reopened; 8 State Banks Organized 


SURPLUS & 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CAPITAL Darren PRESIDENT CasHIER 

Arkansas ' 

Dover Bank of Dover 81-329 (Reopened) x 15,000 $ 26,000 L. J. Lemley G. B. Tuck 

Jasper Newton County Bank 81-371 (Reopened) 20,000 4,000 W. W. Moore S. L. Nance 

Marked Tree Marked Tree Bank 81-705 25,000 2,500 W. B. Chapman L. C. Stephens 

Russellville Peoples Exchange Bank 81-118 (Reopened) ana dalek. 
Florida 

Vero Beach Farmers Bank 63-294 (Reopened) 75,000 104,740 W. F. Graves Ralph Sedgwick 
Georgia 

Cairo Citizens Bank 64-333 (Reopened) 
Illinois 

Coffeen Coffeen National Bank 70-873 (Reopened) 

Eddyville State Bank of Eddyville 70-1271 (Reopened) 

La Fayette La Fayette State Bank 70-1400 (Reopened) ‘ f 

Laura Laura State Bank 70-1409 (Reopene¢ 25,000 J. A. Elliott Geo. Barrett 
Indiana 

Burlington _ Burlington State Bank 71-693 (Reopened) 

Columbia City Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 71-407 (Reopened) 

Evansville Franklin Bank & Trust Co. 71-18 (Reopened) 

Galveston Citizens State Bank 71-646 (Reopened) 

Hebron Citizens Bank 71-778 (Reopened) 

Patricksburg Patricksburg Bank 71-978 (Reopened) 

Stilesville Citizens State Bank 71-918 (Reopened : 

Waldron State Bank of Waldron 71-937 (Reopened) 25,000 Earl Haymond V. L. Roberts 
Iowa 

Doon tock Rapids State Bank (Office of Rock Rapids 


Greeley 
Iowa City 


Citizens State Bank (Office of Hopkinton) 
First Capital State Bank 72-121 


125,000 
Capital & 


Lee Nagle 


C. R. MeDowell, Mer ‘ 
Everett Wright, Asst. Cash 
Frank Williams 


, Kentucky Surplus 
Kevil Kevil Bank 73-525 (Reopened) 
Hardinsburg Hardinsburg Deposit Bank 73-776 15,000 Homer Pile M. B. Coke 
Perryville rrr. i on eS a bvlos eck eens Sale act bellecoeviarenesuk 
Sebree First National Bank 73-244 (Reopened 
Maryland 
Hancock Hancock Bank 65-118 (Reopened) ; 
Preston Provident State Bank 65-193 (Reopened A. F. Sisk H. M. Hollis, Secretary 
Michigan 
Bridgewater Bridgewater Savings Bank 74-1053 (Reopened) 
Romulus Romulus State Bank 74-817 (Reopened 
Minnesota 
Winsted Citizens State Bank 75-1604 15,000 3,750 J. J. Sterner Alfons Fasching 
Mississippi 
Batesville Bank of Batesville 85-271 (Reopened) 
Drew Merchants & Planters Bank 85-298 (Reopened) 
Pope Bank of Pope 85-374 (Reopened) 
(Branch of Batesville) 
Silver Creek Silver Creek State Bank 85-474 (Reopened) 
Missouri 
Cardwell Cardwell Bank 80-913 (Reopened) 
Nebraska 
Arapahoe Arapahoe State Bank 76-284 (Reopened) 25,000 1,100:C. A. Patterson S. M. Patterson 
North Carolina 
Blowing Rock Bank of Blowing Rock 66-315 (Reopened) 25,000 
Colerain Bank of Colerain 66-331 (Reopened) 
Stantonsburg Planters Bank 66-443 (Reopened) 
North Dakota 
Dunseith Security State Bank 77-234 (Reopened) 20,000 4,380 C. B. Templeman H. E. Falk 
Regent First State Bank 77-362 (Reopened) 25,000 8,910 8. W. Hill H. C. Bowers 
oO 
Mansfield Richland Trust Co. 56-151 (Reopened) 300,000 83,000 C. H. Hughes C. F. Fighter 
Oregon 
Gold Beach Curry County Bank 96-177 (Reopened 
Pennsylvania ) 
Curwensville Curwensville National Bank 60-1124 (Reopened) 100,000 22,800 Anthony Hile Geo. L. Benner 1 
South Carolina : 
Barnwell Bank of Barnwell 67-225 27,500 C. G. Fuller P. A. Price 
Capital & 
Surplie 
Greer Planters Savings Bank 67-197 (Reopened) 
Mullins Bank of Mullins 67-179 (Reopened 25,000 S. W. Norwood E. T. MeMillan 
Nichols Bank of Nichols 67-397 (Reopened 
Virginia 
Luray First National Bank 68-238 (Reopened) 50,000 25,000 FE. N. Hershberger W. E. Frank 


West Virginia 
Parkersburg 
Shinnston 

Wisconsin 
Chippewa Falls 
Sheboygan 


Wood County Bank 69-52 (Reopened) 


200,000 Lee Stern 
Bank of Shinnston 69-433 


Geo. B. Waggoner 
25,000 Benj. Anderson 


Chester W. Jones 


Northwestern State Bank 79-123 (Reopened 
Sheboygan County Mutual Savings Bank 79-44 
Reonened) 


40,000 | A. W. Langill 


Oscar Banmann, 
Sec. and Treas 


20,000 Frank Joas 
Herman Schuelke 


ee EE 


The firm which eliminates or radi- 
cally curtails its advertising at this 
time in the interest of economy is 
pursuing a short-sighted policy... . 


The Time To Advertise at the moment just what initiative, 


courage and resourcefulness are to 


By Dr. Junius Kien hee 
‘ an individual... 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce pe 
‘ Never was there a better oppor- 

tunity for sound business manage- 
ment, coupled with effective adver- : 
tising, to help business of this coun- 
try on its climb back to prosperity.”” | 


‘‘In advertising, business has at 
its command a force which, intelli- 
gently employed, will speed pro- 
gress toward economic well-being. . . 


‘*Experience has proved the bene- 
ficial effects of advertising during 
any general business depression... 
Advertising is to national business 
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10 Purchases; 6 Title Changes; 


SraTeE & Town 
Arkansas 


Rison 


California 
El Segundo 


Garden Grove 


Connecticut 
New Haven 


Georgia 
Dawson 


Tllinois 
Patoka 
Rockford 


Indiana 
Montezuma 


Iowa , 
Knoxv ille 
Knoxville 
Wilton Jet 

Kansas 
Alma 
Lincoln 


Kentucky 
Elizabethtown 


Russell 
Massachusetts 

Lynn 
Miinnesota 

Austin 

Mora 


Missouri 
Jefferson City 
Russellville 
Sparta 

New Jersey 


Hammonton 


New Mexico 
Clayton 


New York 
Mt. Morris 


White Plains 
Ohio 

Newark 

New Lexington 

Payne 


Oklahoma 
Atoka 


Blackwell 
Hennessey 
Oregon 
Albany 
Portland 
The Dalles 
Pennsylvania 


Altoona 


Coraopolis 
Doylestown 


Hughesville 
Luzerne 


Mt. Pleasant 


Pottsville 


Scranton 


14 Consolidations; 
1 Moved: 


PRESENT NAME AND 


TRANSIT NUMBER Former Name 


. 
The Bank of Rison 81-428 __ Bank of Rison Purchased 
(Closed 1/11/32) 
Security Bank of El Segundo El Segundo State Bank Title 


90-719 
First National Bank 90-599 Citizens Bank with 
National Bank 


First Consolidation 
First National Bank & Trust East Haven Bank «& Trust Purchased 
Co. 51 -D, Co., East Haven 


Dawson-City National Bank City 
64-189 


National Bank and Merger 

Dawson National Bank 

First State Bank 70-995 Farmers & Merchants State Merger 
Bank, Vernon, with First 

ae : State Bank, Patoka 

Third National Bank 70-40 Commercial National Bank Merger 

with Third National Bank 

First-State Bank 71-526 First National Bank andState Merger 

Bank of Montezuma 


Knoxville National 


tank & Citizens National Bank with Merger 
Trust Co. 72-279 


Knoxville National Bank 

. & Trust Co. 

Knoxville-Citizens National Knoxville National Bank & Title 
Bank & Trust Co. 72-279 Trust Co 


Wilton Savings Bank 72-571 Farmers Savings Bank Absorbed 


First National Bank in Alma Alma National Bank, Bank of Succeeds 
83-1446 Alma and Farmers Nat'l 
Bank 


Saline Valley Bank 83-307 Vesper State Bank, Vesper, Merger 


with Saline Valley Bank 


Fr irst- Hordin National Bank Union National Bank Purchased 

F irst & Peoples Bank 588 First National Bank and Succeeds 
Peoples Bank 

Security Trust Co. 53-85 Sagamore Trust Co. - Purchased 


First National Bank 75-91 Lansing State Bank, Lansing Purchased 
Kanabec State Bank 75-1360 Quamba State Bank, Quamba Moved and 


changed title 


Exchange National Bank First National Bank 
80-60 

Russellville Exchange Bank Farmers & Merchants Bank Taken over 
80-1199 

Citizens Bank 80-1626 


Absorbed 


Bank of Sparta Taken over 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. Hammonton Trust Co. and Merger 
55-308 Peoples Bank 


Farmers & Stockmens Bank State Bank of Commerce with Consolidation 
95-171 Farmers & Stockmens Bk. 


Genesee River National Bank Genesee River National Bank Title 
50-531 & Trust Co. 
Peoples National Bank & Plaza National Bank with Consolidation 
Trust Co. 50-237 Peoples National Bank and 
operated as Plaza Branch 


Licking County Bank 56-128 Licking Bank & Trust Co. Title 

Peoples National Bank Citizens National Bank Purchased 
56-581 (Closed 11/9/31) 

Union State Bank 56-1098 Farmers & Citizens Bank Co. Merger 

and Payne State Bank 

Atoka State Bank 86-245 Bank of Caney, Caney, with Merger 
Atoka State Bank 

Security State Bank 
(Closed 1/11/32) 

First National Bank 86-279 Dover State Bank, Dover 


Security Bank 86-1076 Taken over 


Purchased 
Albany State Bank 96-57 First Savings Bank with Consolidation 
Albany State Bank 
Park Rose State Bank, Park- Purchased 
rose, (Br. P. O. Portland) 
Citizens First National Bank Citizens National Bank of Merger 
of The Dalles 96-40 The Dalles and First Nat'l 
Bank 


Oregon State Bank 24-S1 


Central Trust Co. 60-120 Lincoln Deposit & Trust Co. Consolidation 
with Central Trust Co 
Coraopolis Trust Co. 60-722 Coraopolis Savings & Trust Consolidation 
ag and Ohio Valley Trust 
o. 
Dovlestown National Bank & Bucks County Trust Co. with Consolidation 
Trust Co. 60-822 Doylestown National Bank 
& Trust Co. 
First National Bank 60-956 Picture Rocks National Bk., Absorbed 
Picture Rocks 
Luzerne National Bank Merchants & Miners State Purchased 
60-1228 Bank 


Citizens Savings & Trust Co. First National Bank and Merger 
60-674 Peoples National Bank 


both merged with Citizens 
Savings & Trust Co. 
Miners National Bank Port Carbon State Bank, Taken over 
60-247 Port Carbon 
First National Bank 60-1 Dime Bank-Lincoln TrustCo. Consolidation 
with First National Bank 
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16 Mergers: 
15 Taken Over: 3 Reorganizations: 


How CHaNcep 


CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


CaprraL 


25,000 


50,000 $ 


100,000 


500,000 


25,000 


100,000 


50,000 


50,000 


25,000 


300,000 


20,000 


100,000 


300,000 


75,000 


40,000 


25,000 


50,000 


50,000 


200,000 


249,300 


200,000 


125,000 


50,000 
200,000 


125,000 


5,000,000 


10 Absorptions 


SURPLUS « 


: 8 Successions; 


1 Transferred 2 


PRESIDENT CASHIER 


Prorits 
I. FE. Moore F. T. Hunter 
S. F. Shumaker F. B. Neeland 
27,900 F. A. Monroe 4. J. Woodworth 
100,000 H. L. King B. C. Perry 
459,000G. C. Spafford k.. C. Thayer 


7,020 J. E. Hancock Lora Reeder 


33,840 FE. L. Job J.C. Collins 

10,000 Otto J. Hess A. E. Stuewe 
Surplus 

58,860 Jacob Fisher T. R. Richards 


15,000 Frank P. Powers M. R. Powers an 


102,250 W. A. Dallmeyer ©. W. Raithel 


30,260 Michael Schubert J. K. Hunter 


118,550 Wm. J. Smith E. M. Davis 


O. W. Birckhead  H. A. Matelis 


A. Gerlinger B. G. Davis 
10,000 George Enz 0. C. Lehman 
5,500 W. N. Green H. P. Watkins 
Surplus 
25,000 Carl B. Haun FE. A. Lentz 
Surplus 


22,170 N. U. Carpenter 4A. A. Lesseg 


101,000 L. Barnum F. W. Sims 


492,970 M. H. Canan W. B. Reed, Sec.- 
Treas.-Tr. Off 
A. B. Sharpe, 


Treas. 


Chas. McCune 


505,420 Wm. F. Fritz G. L. Wilson 


60,000 Frank A. Reeder 
Surplus 
256,580 W. J. Parry 


N. H. Spring 
W. W. Burleigh 


153,400 J. A. Warden J. D. Hitchman, 


Treasurer 


4,706,720C. 8. Weston Geo. C. Nye 


(Continued on next page) 
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PRESENT NAME 


State & Town = we AND 
TRANSIT NUMBER 
Pennsylvania 
St. Marys St. Marys National Bank 
60-642 


Wilkes-Barre Wilkes-Barre Deposit & Sav- 
ings Bank 60-59 


Wilkes-Barre Wyoming National Bank 


FoRMER NAME How CHANGED 


Weedville State Bank, Weed-|Consolidation 
ville, with St. Marys Nat'l 
Bank 

North End State Bank Absorbed 


Union Savings Bank & Trust Taken over 


60-54 Co. 
Williamsport First National Bank 60-197 Citizens State Bank Absorbed 
Tennessee 
South Pittsburg First National Bank 87-165 Bank of Whitwell, Whitwell Absorbed 
Texas 
Alice Alice Bank & Trust Co Alice State Bank & Trust Co. Reorganization 
8S-391 Closed 2/16/32) 
Cameron Citizens National Bank Burlington State Bank, Taken over 
SS8-281 Burlington 
Coleman First Coleman National Bank Central State Bank, Coleman Taken over 
88-311 National Bank and First 
National Bank (All closed 
10 9/31) 
Hamilton Hamilton National Bank First State Bank, Lamkin Taken over 


88-528 
First National Bank 88-2106 
First National Bank 88-499 
First National Bank in Mun- 
day 88-743 
Palacios State Bank & Trust 
Co. 88-592 
First State Bank 88-1368 


Littlefield 
Mineola 
Munday 
Palacios 


Pittsburg 


Rockdale 
Runge 


Rockdale State Bank 88-399 

Citizens State Bank 88-1415 

Skidmore Skidmore State Bank 
SS-1296 

First National Bank in Stam- 
ford 88-246 

Victoria Bank & 
SS-257 


Stamford 
Victoria 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 


Trust Co 


Security National Bank 
31-10 

Virginia 
\ccomac 
Bloxom 


Citizens Savings Bankt8—303 

Metompkin Bank & TrustCo 
(Branch of Parksley) 
68-314 

Bank of Chincoteague, Inc 
68-333 

Peoples Bank 68-278 


Island 


Chincoteague 
Mt. Jackson 


Parksley Metompkin Bank & TrustCo 


68-266 

Pembroke Bank of Pembroke, Ine 
68-467 

Washington 

Colfax First Savings & Trust Bank 
98-81 

Harrington Harrington State Bank 
98-187 

Mabton Community State Bank 
98-414 


Ritzville 
West Virginia 
Marlinton 
Pennsboro 


First National Bank 98-110 


Bank of Marlinton 69-199 
First Citizens Bank 69-207 


Princeton Princeton Bank & Trust Co 
69-129 
Wisconsin 
Blair Union Bank 79-455 
Butler State Bank of Butler 79-801 


Clinton Citizens State Bank 79-486 


Fennimore First National Bank in Fenni- 
more 79-342 

Madison First National Bank 79-46 

Mount Horeb State Bank of Mount Horet 
79-352 

American Bank & Trust Co 
79-14 

First National Bank 79-249 


Racine 
Shawano 


Wyoming 


Kemmerer First National Bank 99-55 


Banks 


with closing 


Reported Closed 


dates and transit numbers. 


Alabama 


Childersburg—Bank of Childersburg. 61- 
543—Vol. Liq. Feb, 8. 


Jemison—Peoples Bank. 61-546—Vol. 
Liq. Feb. 2. 

California 

Long Beach—Seaside National Bank. 90- 


1148—Feb. 2. 

Monterey Park- 
982—Feb. 8. 
oO.) 


First National Bank. 94- 
(Branch of Alhambra P. 


Colorado 


Craig—Craig National Bank. 82-183— 
Feb, 17. 

Craig—First National jank. 82-184— 
Feb. 17. 

Longmont—Colorado Bank & Trust Co. 


82-425—Feb. 
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29. 


» Marine 


First State Bank Taken 


over 
Mineola State Bank Taken over 
First National Bank, Goree 'Taken over 


Blessing State Bank, Blessing Taken over 
State Bank of Cason, Cason 
Closed 1 (21 32) 
First National Bank 
Runge State Bank 
Closed 10 1/31) 
First State Bank 
(Closed 11/12/31) 
First National Bank 


Taken over 


Absorbed 
Reorganization 


Succeeds 
Title 


Peoples National Bank with 
Victoria Bank & Trust Co 


Consolidation 


Deseret National Bank Absorbed 


Thos. W. Blackstone, Bkr 
Accomac Banking Co., Inc., 
Closed 12 21/31) 


Succeeds 
Succeeds 


Bank with Bank of 


Chincoteague, Inc 


Consolidation 


Mt. Jackson National Bank! Merger 
with Peoples Bank, 
Accomac Banking Co., Inc. Succeeds 


Closed 12 21 31) 
Peoples Bank of Giles, Absorbed 
Eggleston, (Closed 1/25/32 


Colfax National Bank Absorbed 


Bank of Edwall, Edwall Deposits 
transferred 

Bank of Bickleton, Bickleton, Consolidation 
with Community State Bk 

State Bk. of Connell, Connell Taken over 

Bank of Durbin, Durbin 

First-Citizens National Bank 
(Vol. Liq. 12/31/31) 

First National Bank with 
Princeton Bank & Trust Co 


Taken over 


Succeeds 


Consolidation 


First National Bank and Merger 
Home Bank 

State Bank of New Butler Title 

State Bank of Clinton and Merger 


Citizens Bank 
First National Bank 
(Closed 10 8/31) 
State Bank of Wisconsin with 
First National Bank 
Mount Horeb Bank 


Reorganization 
Merger 
Purchased 


American Trades & Savings Succeeds 
Bank 
Wisconsin National Bank 


with First National Bank 


Merger 





CAPITAL 


$200,000 


SURPLUS «& 


Paorirs PRESIDENT 


CASHIER 


$554,640 Wm. E. Hall C. E. Hartman 


600,000 335,250 Edward Ladley Wm. C. Burr 
100,000 75,000 A. A. Cook H. A. Griffith 
100,000 7,500W. W. Jones L. A. Walker 
100,000 J.P. MeCord E. C. Edens 
25,000 6,830C. L. Mayes E. W. MeGlothlin 
50,000 |. J. F. Barnett C. B. Hansen 
50,000 24,300H. H. Camp John T. Hale 
25,000 5,000 John Yanta E. T. Long 
Surplus 

22,000 V. E. Kessler Ek. R. Rennert 
50,000 27,840 T. A. Upshaw E. G. Keese 


200,000 


50,000 J.H 


75,000 


30,000 


100,000 


50,000 


125,000 


276,560 J. V. Vandenberge L. L. Schuchert 


H. A. Littleton 


Hopkins H. A. Littleton 


30,350 A. F. MeClaine C. E. Roberts 


11,640J. E. Russell Jake Hopp, Jr 


12,000 W. H. Miller D. J. Behringer 


6,4000. E. Nutter C. B. Summers 


210,330J. H. Lilly J.C. Meador 


25,000 7,580 Thos. Mattison Wm. H. Melby 
35,000 7,190 F. W. Herron J. 1. Greene 
50,000 W. G. Hudson 4. R. Cotherman 
50,000 45,280 Andrew Hoff I. Fosshage 
300,000 G. C. Weyland L. 8. Bowne 
100,000 61,730 A. Kuckuk Ira Weeks 
150,000 115,270. L. Kemmerer J. W. Biggane 
Iiquality—Equality State Bank, 70-1285 
8. —Liq through First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Harrisburg. Feb. 13. 
Forest Park—Roosevelt Trust & Savings 
a= Bank. 70-335—Vol. Liq. Rep. Mar. 5. 
_ Hamilton—First National Bank, 70-698 
29 —Feb. 29. 
sect Homer—Raynor-Babb State Bank. 70-839 
—Feb. 23. 
Leaf River—Leaf River State Bank. 70- 
92- 1410—Mar. 14. 
Neponset—Whaples & Farmers State 
2— Bank. 70-1482—Feb, 26. 
Rochelle—Peoples Loan & Trust Co. 7(- 
532—Feb. 11. 
Rockford—Rockford National Bank. 7/- 
70- 41—Feb. 10. 


1— 


State Bank of Cokeville, Consolidation 

Cokeville, with First Nat'l 

Bank 

Florida 

Waldo—VDank of Waldo. 63-274—Feb. 

Georgia 

Arlington—First National Bank. 64- 
—Feb. 9. 

Portal—Bank of Portal. 64-691—Feb. 

Idaho 

Elk River—Elk River State Bank. 
219— 

Hollister—Bank of Hollister, 92-17: 
Feb. 13. 

Illinois 

Apple River—Bank of Apple River. 
1028—Feb. 23. 

Basco—Basco State Bank. 70-1159—Mar. 
>. 

Chicago—Kaufman State Bank. 2-7 
Feb, 18. 


Cicero—Baker State 
%. (Chicago P. O.) 
Cissna Park—Iroquois 
Bank. 70-1225—Mar. 9. 


County St 


Bank. 70-1915—Feb. 


ate 


Winnetka—Hubbards Woods Trust & 


Savings Bank. 70-2106—Feb. 16, 

Indiana 

Delphi—A. T. Bowen & Co. 71-469—Mar. 
4. 

Eaton—Farmers State Bank. 71-536— 
Mar. 8. 
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Fountaintown—Farmers State 
1973—Feb. 10. 

Kendallville—Citizens 
71-1228—Feb. 13. 


Bank. 71- 





National tank. 


North Liberty—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. 71-1244—Mar. 5. 

Oakville—Farmers State Bank, 71-1074 
—Mar. 11. 

Rolling Prairie—Peoples Bank. 71-1144 
—Mar. 5. 

Shelbyville—First National Bank. 71-202 


—Feb. 3. 
Shelbyville—Security 
Co. 71-205—Feb, 10. 


Trust & Savings 








Shelbyville—Shelbyville Trust Co. 71-204 
—Feb. 10. 

Urbana—Farmers State Bank. 71-1017— 
Feb. 9. 

lowa 

Lassett—Bassett Savings Bank, 72-1191 


-Feb. 17. 
Clarion—Bank of Clarion. 72-376—Feb. 1. 
Palmer—Palmer Savings Bank. 72-2001 

Feb. 18. 
Stanton—Stanton 

Feb, 12. 
Kamrar—Farmers State Bank. 
Mar. 8. 
K eystone—Farmers 
1041—Feb. 29. 
Waterloo—Pioneer National 


State Bank. 72-1855 
72-1390- 
Savings Bank. 72- 


Bank. 72-29 


—Feb. 17. 

Kansas 

Alta Vista—Peoples State Bank. 83-579 
—-Mar. 5. 

Goeff—Home State Bank. &83-627—Feb. 19. 


Great Bend—Citizens National Bank. 83- 


137—Feb., 15. 
Hoisington—Peoples State Bank. 83-257 
Feb. 15. 
Humboldt—Citizens State Bank. 83-214 
Mar. 4. 
Pawnee Rock—Pawnee Rock State 


tank. 83-604—Feb. 15. 
Topeka—International Mortgage Trust 
Co. 44-65—Feb. 15. 
Williamsburg—Williamsbure State 
tank. 83-1087—Feb. 15. 
Kentucky 
Rethel—Bethel Bank, 73-435—Mar. 1 
Livingston——-First State Bank. 73-673- 
Feb. 11. 


Springfield—Peoples Bank. 73- 


261—-Feb. 18. 


Deposit 


Willisburg—Central Bank. 73-640—Mar. 
5. 

Louisiana 

Abbeville—Bank of Abbeville. 84-86— 
Feb. 3. 

Abbeville—First National Bank. 84-87— 
Feb. 3. 

Breaux Rridge—Breaux Bridge Bank & 
Trust Co. 84-153—Rep. Mar. 3 

Franklinton—Citizens Bank. 84-345- 


Feb. 15. 
Loreauville—Bank of 

199—Feb. 8&8. 
Maurice—Bank of Maurice. 84-372- 


2. Expects to reopen shortly. 


Loreauville &4- 


Feb. 


Maryland 
Berlin—Exchange & 
100—Feb. 11. 
Hurlock—Citizens Bank. 65-268 
Pikesville—Pikesville National 
65-199—Feb. 2. (Baltimore P. O.) 


Savings Bank. 65- 


Feb. 15 
Bank. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville—Somerville Institution for 


Sav. 53-128—Feb. 2. 
Michigan 
Bay City—Northern Title & Trust Co. 


74-40—Rep. Mar. 12. 
Farmington—Peoples 
1015—Temporarily 


State Bank. 74- 
suspended pending 


completion of a reorganization pro- 
gram. 

Imlay City—Peoples State Bank. 74-439 
—Temporarily suspended Feb. 20 for 
reorganization purposes which are 


now in progress, 

Minnesota 

Hoffman-—-State Bank of Hoffman, 75-556 
—Feb. 11. 


Mankato—Mankato Savings Bank. 75-35 
—Feb. 6. 


Sleepy Eye—Farmers & Merchants State 





Bank. 75-198—Feb, 26. 
Missouri 
Fillmore—Round Prairie Bank. 80-982— 


Feb. 29. 
Hornersville—Bank of 
1033—Rep. Feb. 15. 
Jenkins—Bank of Jenkins. 
Liq. Jan, 26. 
Liberal—Bank of 
15. 
Newark—Farmers Bank, 


Hornersville. 80- 
80-1558—Vol. 
80-1068— 


Liberal. Feb. 


80-840—Mar. 2. 


Pineville- 
Feb. 6. 

rolo—Polo Trust Co. 80-698—Feb. 20. 

Sedalia—Sedalia National Bank. 80-54— 
Feb, 15. 

Sedalia—Sedalia Trust Co. 80-56—Feb. 8. 

Steffenville—Bank of Steffenville. 80- 

1211—Feb. 26. 


Bank of Pineville. 80-1346— 








Stotts City—-Farmers & Miners Bank. 
80-1303—Fehb, 5. 

Zalma—Bank of Zalma. 80-1275—Feb. 16. 

Nebraska 

brewster—Brewster State Bank. 76-665 

Feb. 15. 

Bristow—Nebraska State Bank. 76-1291 
—Mar. 9. a 

Comstock—Citizens State Bank. 76-55% 
—Vol. Liq. Mar. 8. 

Concord—Farmers State Bank. 76-1175-— 
Mar. 7. 

Herman-—Plateau State Bank. 76-517— 
Fel. 25. 

Horace—Horace State Bank. 76-1929— 


Mar. 8. 


Nevada 


Yerington—-Lyon County Bank, %4-46-— 
Feb. 17. 
Yerington—Mason Valley Bank. %4-47— 


Closed temporarily for protection. 


New York ‘ 


Hornell—First National Bank. 50-276— 
Feb. 13. 

North Carolina 

Asheville—Southern State Bank. 66-39— 


Feb. 8. 
Bbailey—Branch 
751—Acecounts 


tanking & Trust Co. 66- 
transferred to Head 


Office. (Branch of Wilson) 

Bryson City—Citizens Bank. 66-526— 
Feb. &, 

Stony Point-—-Bank of Stony Point. 66- 
448—-Feb. 13. 

Taylorsville—Bank of Alexander. 66-454 
—Feb. 13. 

Whitakers—Braneh Banking & Trust 


Co. 66-821—Accounts transferred to 


Head Office. (Branch of Wilson) 

North Dakota 

Mooreton—-First National Bank. 77-300 
—Vol. Liq. Rep. Feb. 20, 

Ohio 

Fayetteville—Fayetteville Bank. 56-953 
—Mar. 4. 


Nenia—Commercial 
56-316—Feb. 29. 


&, Savings Bank Co. 






Oregon 
Ashland—Citizens Bank. 96-36—Mar. 12. 
Chiloquin—Chiloquin State Bank. 96-324 


- Feb. 12. 
Junction City—Junction City State Bank. 
96-308—Feb, 11. 


Pennsylvania 


Bolivar—Citizens National 
Vol. Liq. Feb. 26. 
Coaldale—Coaldale State Bank. 
—Taken over for liquidation by 
National Bank. Rep. Feb, 20. 


Bank. 60-1639 


60-1645 
First 


Muney- 


(ijitizens 


—Feb. 11. 
Pitcairn—First 


Feb. 


Piteairn—Peoples 


3. 


1564—Feb. 3. 


Pittston—Dime 


330—Taken 


Bank 


ranton) 


over by 
for liquidation, 
Throop—Mid- Valley 
of Olyphant) 60-1527—Feb., 4. 
of Se 
Trafford—First 

















National Bank. 60-948 


National Bank. 60-1304— 


National Bank. 60- 
Bank & Trust Co. 60- 
Miners Savings 
Rep. Mar. 4. 

Trust Co. (Branch 
(Branch 


National Bank. 60-1373 


Feb. 3. 
Tennessee 
Chattanooga— Loveman Bank. 87-38— 
Vol. Liq. Mar. 12 through First Na- 
tional Bank. 


Flatereek—Flat Creek Savings Bank. 87- 


378—Feb. 
Philadelphia—Bank of 
531—Vol. 


W ilder— Bank 


13. 


Liq. 
of Laurel. 


Philadelphia. 87- 
Feb. 4 
87-609—Feb. 6. 


(Branch of Bank of Monterey, Mon- 
terey) 

Texas 

Burnet—Burnet National Bank. 88-737 
—Feb. 4. 

Odell—First National Bank. 88-1686— 
Rep. Feb. 22. . 

Sealy—Sealy State Bank. 88-426—Feb. 
19. 

Sulphur Bluff—First State Bank, 88-1309 
—In process of liquidation through 
City National Bank. Sulphur Springs. 
Jan. 31. ; 

Weinert—Weinert State Bank. 88-1341— 
Feb. 10, 

Utah 


Reaver- 


State 


97-47—Feb. 


Rank of Beaver County. 


92 
-v. 


Fillmore—State 


Bank of Millard Co. 97- 


64—Feb. 1. 

Panguitch—Panguitch State Bank. 9$7- 
138—Jan. 26. 

Salt Lake City—Deseret Savings Bank. 
31-52—-Feb. 15, 

Virginia 

Cumberland—-Cumberland Bank, Ine. 68- 


344—Feb. 
Victoria—First 


Feb. 


Dd. 


Washington 


Olympia—Olympia 


—Jan. 22. 
Sedro-Wooley- 


103— 


Feb. 4. 


42. 


National Bank. 68-499— 


National Bank, 98-50 


First National Bank. 98- 


Raymond—First Willapa Harbor Nation- 


al Bank. 


West Virginia 


benwood- 


Wisconsin 


De Pere- 


203 


aRg- 


Union 


National 
Feb. 15. 


$2—Feb. 3. 
69-427—Feb. 23. 


Dank. 


Bank of De Pere. 79- 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


“Indicates Press Report 
8 State Banks; 4 National Banks 


Srate & Town NaME OF Bank Cc 
Arkansas 

Searcy Security Bank $ 
Illinois 

Byron Rock River Community Bk 


The First National Bank of 
Plano 


Plano 


Kentucky 

Russell First & Peoples Bank 
Michigan 

Bay City Bay Trust Co. 
New York 

Medina Medina Trust Co. 


Glendale 
(Borough of 

Queens, N.Y.C.) 
Ohio 


Leesburg 


*Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Co. (Branch of Manhattan) 


*Citizens Bank & Savings Co 


Pennsylvania 
Olyphant The First National Bank in 
Olyphant 

Texas 
Odessa The First National Bank of 
Odessa 

Virginia 
Bloxom 
Cape Charles 


Bloxom Banking Co 
The First National Bank of 
Cape Charles 


SURPLUS « 


APITAI 
50,000 $ 


50,000 


35,000 


50,000 


25,000 
100,000 


25,000 


25,000 


PROFITS 
5,000 
Surplus 


10,000 
Surplus 


CORRESPONDENT 


S. W. Sanford, Proposed Pres. 
Fred B. Welch, Cashier 


R. A. Schaefer 


Bertram E. Harcourt 
Geo. A. Bowen 
Frederick J. Franck, Mer 


F. W. Kibler and 
John T. Cremer, organizers 


Stanley M. Evans, Atty., 
113 Hull Ave 


Wickliffe Skinner 


W. A. Dickinson 






































“Overs and Shorts” 


Should Banking Modernize? 
A banker 


have gone to a 
He was lunehing with a friend in a 
big hotel, convention of 
restaurant men was being held. The 
friend saw a restaurant man neat 
by to whom he introduced the Lowa 
banker, without explaining the 
banker’s business. 


from lowa is said to 


big eastern city. 


where a 


‘* Well, how’s business where you 
come from?”’ 
owner. 

‘*Very bad, very bad,’’ said the 
banker. 

‘““Why don't you modernize? 
Why don’t you fire your waiters 
and put in a 
system ?”’ 

‘“*T wonder if that isn’t about 
what I have been doing?’ thought 
the banker. 


asked the restaurant 


customer self-serve 


—_——_—__—_. 


That Makes It l nanimous 


C. F. Hamsher, president of the 
First National Bank 
California, is telling 
incident : 

Cashier—Sorry, but [ can’t renew 
this note for you. 

Borrower—That’s a helluva note. 

Cashier—My opinion exactly. 


of Los Gatos, 
the following 


———»>——— 


Overworked Vice Presidents 


The Chase, a monthly magazine 
published in the interests of the em- 
ployees of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, reports the following 
incident : 


One of our absent-minded vice 
presidents was unloading his brief 
ease after dinner, preparatory to an 
evening’s work. 

‘*Have you seen this?’’ said his 
wife, interrupting. ‘‘There is a re- 
port of your death in the paper.”’ 

‘‘Is that so?’’ returned the vice 
president without looking up. ‘‘We 
must remember to send a wreath.”’ 


——_>——— 


Preferred Creditors In Michigan 


A story is going the rounds among 
Michigan banks that a certain man 
walked into the bank one day and 
said : 

‘Well, I am sorry to say I am 


256 


into bankruptey. but 
bank is a preferred creditor.”’ 

“Is that so?” the banker. 
‘*how much are we going to be able 


to get ?”” 


rong 


vour 


said 


**O, nothing at all.”” replied the 
merehant. 

Well, 
ferred ?”’ 

‘Because vou know now that you 
wont get anything. The other 
creditors won't for several 
months.” 


how then are we pre- 


know it 


Till They Caught Him 
Producer 
juggler? 


Actor—Absolutely, 1 used to bal- 
anee books in a bank. 


So vou are a first-class 


seins 
Get A Doctor. For ) our Forgers 
A Philadelphia banker tells the 
following story : 


the 


see 


Two bankers met on street. 
The first said: ‘‘] that 
famous forger died suddenly. What 
was the cause ?”’ 


one 


The other banker explained: ‘A 
doctor gave him a prescription for 
a dangerous drug and he could not 
resist raising the figures before hav- 
ing it filled.’’ 


———— 
Good For The Tin Can Business 


Here is a story that is going the 
rounds among the country bankers 
in Illinois. 

A farmer was negotiating the pur- 
chase of a farm from a bank. The 
trade was finally agreed upon and 
on the day that it was to be con- 
summated and the purchase price 
($16,000) to be paid over in cash, 
the farmer made his appearance at 
the bank and went with the cashier 
into his private office. There he 
produced a package, which when 
unwrapped proved to be a tin can 
containing currency. They both 
counted the contents. and when the 
eount had been made and verified, 
it was ascertained that there was 
but $14,000. Then the farmer re- 
marked, ‘Gee. I brought the wrong 
ean!’—Jack Bernhardt. 
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